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EDITORIAL 


EUTHANASIA, like Sterilization, Birth Prevention, Di- 
vorce, and other popular forms of immorality, is the almost 
inevitable result of the materialistic age in which we live. 
Like those other diabolical inventions, it pretends to solve 
the problem of suffering by eliminating suffering, cuts the 
knot which it cannot or will not untie. Its appeal is entirely 
to the emotions, and it appeals successfully to those whom 
materialism has robbed of reason as well as of religion, for 
where reason is atrophied emotions assume control. Not 
that the emotional element is despicable or useless, still less 
evil; but it is essentially blind, and if it is not led and con- 
trolled by reason and, indeed, by grace, it will drag a man 
blunderingly towards such devil’s pitfalls as those of which 
we have made mention. Human suffering is a hard fact; but 
the problem of suffering cannot be solved by a sentimental 
parade of hard cases. Not only do hard cases make bad 
laws, but they must not be used as levers to overthrow good 
laws nor can they carry any weight at all in the face of 
natural and divine law. Euthanasia is an attempt to make a 
law for hard cases; in that attempt it disregards the inalien- 
able rights of God and the unescapable duties of man, and 
by a show of tender pity it blankets reason which would 
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expose relentlessly the tragic fallacy of its specious argu- 
ments. It is not that the hard cases do not call for con- 
sideration; but perhaps reason alone cannot minister to 
them; at any rate it is certain that reason must first of all 
safeguard the law even though it may seem to be at their 
expense. 

In this context we record a debate on Euthanasia recently 
held in London, within the precincts of the Temple and in 
the presence of more than one well-known lawyer. It took 
the form of a medizval Scholastic Disputation, and was in 
fact intended to be an exhibition of this form of argument 
rather than an attack on Euthanasia. But it covered the 
question in a remarkably satisfactory manner. Fr. V. 
White, O.P., defended the thesis: Euthanasia is immoral. 
After a careful definition of the terms and scope of the thesis, 
he expounded the proof of his position along the lines of 
strict syllogistical reasoning, showing clearly that Eutha- 
nasia in the sense intended is an injury against the rights of 
God and of the community. Fr. C. H. McKenna, O.P., 
playing the part of advocatus diaboli, brought forward, with 
the same syllogistically reasoned restraint, a series of force- 
ful arguments against the thesis, all of which were effectively 
overthrown by the Defender. After the reasoned attack had 
failed, the Objector returned to the assault with a number of 
more or less emotional arguments, which might have been 
culled from the popular press; in one of these, in particular, 
he described with vivid eloquence a typical ‘‘hard case’ 
which Euthanasia would alleviate. But the Defender deftly 
extracted the fallacy in reason that had been covered by 
eloquence and emotion. He would allow neither the alleged 
authority of a Saint nor the undoubted appeal of suffering to 
shake his defence of natural and divine law. The Disputation 
offered a striking example of the triumph of reason over 
mere sentiment in the defence of truth. 

If the mass of people could be persuaded to put aside 
prejudice and sentiment, so that they might view this and 
kindred questions dispassionately, the pied piper of Hell 
would not achieve such a following as he can now command. 
The obvious difficulty is that reason itself has an admittedly 
limited appeal, and in any case cannot effectively solve the 
problem of suffering. There is but one solution to that, 
namely Calvary. With the Passion and Death of God made 
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Man, suffering has assumed a sacramental quality. The 
anguish and pain of suffering humanity take on the character 
and significance of the Agony and Death of the God-man, 
for they represent the sacrifice of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Only those can understand the meaning and the 
value of suffering who can understand the meaning and 
value of the Crucifixion; and few, perhaps, would have the 
courage to accept the mystical implication of the Crucifixion 
were it not for the close contrast of the Resurrection. Eutha- 
nasia is an outrage against reason; but, what is infinitely 
more important, it is an outrage against Christianity, it is a 
cowardly disavowal of the Cross of Christ. Let us sympa- 
thize with the afflicted of God, let us try to heal or ease them; 
but let us not tempt them to this treachery against Christ the 
King. 


* * * * 
We have received notice of THE PEOPLE’S MASS for 
PEACE which will be offered in Westminster Cathedral on 


Easter Monday, April 13th, at 10-30 a.m. His Grace the 
Archbishop wishes the Ordinary of this Mass, t.e. Kyrie, 


Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Det, and Responses, to be 
sung by the whole congregation. The Plainsong Mass No. 1 
“Lux et Origo’’ will be sung. Copies may be obtained, at 
14d. post free, from the C.T.S., 28a Ashley Place, West- 
minster. The Catholic Public is urged to join in singing this 
Mass for the blessing of Peace. 


EDITOR. 
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LITURGICAL ACTION 


OCCASIONALLY, but without sufficient insistence, atten- 
tion has been drawn to the danger of the present wave of 
enthusiasm for action among Catholic layfolk. It easily 
loses its efficacy in a hectic type of activism typical of this 
century. If we are to direct this precious seed within the 
boundaries of the good soil and to prevent its falling on the 
rock where its first vigorous shoot comes to a premature and 
fruitless end, we must keep constantly before our eyes the 
ultimate purpose of it all. We must purify our intention and 
seek first the contemplation of God. Consequently we should 
look for a type of action, within the reach of every member 
of the Church, which will tend constantly and directly God- 
wards, an action unperturbed by the turmoil of all the 
pressing modern human problems. In this way the urge to 
do something can be given a twist towards God and contem- 
plation, so that all the other forms of activity may spring 
from a single and solid base, like the varied but permanent 
vitality of a Gothic cathedral on its foundation of rock. Such 
a type of action is to be found, of course, in the active share 
in the liturgy and particularly in the Mass. In the liturgy all 
action is intended to lead directly to the worship of God. as 
contrasted with social action which deals directly with 
charity and justice towards our neighbour. 

It is therefore surprising that a book, dealing precisely 
with this aspect of the liturgy from the layman’s point of 
view, should have received so little notice in England where 
lay Catholic activity seems to be so much to the fore. True, 
the book is a French one, but French books on Catholic 
Action have received considerable attention. This book, pub- 
lished many months ago, is La Participation Active des 
Fidéles au Culte’ and is made up of fourteen lectures de- 
livered at the Louvain Semaine Liturgique in 1933. Histori- 
cal, theological and practical, it covers the whole field of this 





1 Published by the Benedictines of Abbaye du Mont-César, Lou- 
vain, Belgium. 
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neglected question, and it should be read by everyone 
interested in modern action. 

Perhaps people have been discouraged by the title, think- 
ing that it is another production of the fanatical liturgical 
school which will often puff up the idea of the priesthood of 
the people like the frog in the fable. If such an attribute was 
the cause of the book’s neglect in this country, it was an 
unjust cause, for every essay in it is marked by a common- 
sense sobriety that might be expected from a completely 
detached consideration of the subject. In fact here and there 
we might even criticize it for a tendency towards under- 
statement, so that there need be no anxiety as to such 
doctrine and practice diminishing the sacerdotal ascendancy 
in the Church. 

On the fundamental doctrine of the priesthood of the laity 
Fr. Mersch, S.J., the authority on the history of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, has contributed a paper showing the 
uniqueness of the priesthood of Christ, from Whom all 
priesthood is derived. The priesthood of Christ found its 
expression in the unique sacrifice of the Cross, whereby 
grace was merited for the whole of humanity, thus constitut- 
ing, in the efficacy of this sacrifice, a universal priesthood. 
“For thus all human acts have their last and necessary 
expression in the religious act, and the religious act has its 
fulfilment in sacrifice, and sacrifice has its fulfilment in the 
sacrifice of Calvary’’ (p. 104). This theme is developed 
showing how the Mass is none other than the sacrifice of 
Calvary in a mode such that men may make it their own. 
The Mass is therefore the centre of the spiritual life, and 
Christians must join themselves to the centre by offering 
themselves together with Christ. In this sense is the priest- 
hood of the laity fulfilled, by the people uniting themselves 
as victims to the one Victim of the unique sacrifice, by offer- 
ing in union with the offering of the unique Priest. All human 
suffering is thus placed on the altar and given a sacrificial 
value, so that by it God is praised and sin is expiated. This 
is the active sharing of the faithful in the liturgy by means of 


‘their ‘‘spiritual priesthood,’’ and it is an aspect of the liturgy 


upon which too much stress cannot be laid. 
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Yet Fr. Mersch does not seem to go deep enough into the 
truth of this sharing by the laity of the priesthood of Christ. 
He does not place it in its true setting of the baptismal 
character and the character of confirmation, so that one is 
left in the end with a feeling that this spiritual priesthood is 
merely metaphorical. In reality it is an analogical priesthood 
that is conveyed by the baptismal character just as on a 
higher plane it is an analogical priesthood that is conveyed 
by the character of Holy Orders, both being referred to the 
one unique Priest, the fons totius sacerdoti. The main 
feature of the priesthood of the people is a passive one, con- 
sisting in the power, given by Baptism, to receive the effects 
of Christ’s priestly act. Moreover no one would be so foolish 
as to say that the layman was in any sense a ministerial 
priest with powers of offering gifts and sacrifices in an official 
capacity as the representative of other members of the 
Church. Baptism is a sacrament separate from Holy Orders, 
and the layman is very definitely distinguished from the 
ecclesiastical priest. But the priestly race has some active 
share as well in the worship of the Church, a right and a 
duty springing from the baptismal character. The Church 
would indeed be unintelligible without it, for she exists as a 
corporate whole to offer honour and glory to God. Everyone 
has his duty of worshipping God, worshipping with body 
and soul, and this is necessarily centred in the supreme 
worship of the Mass. The Church sees the action of the 
faithful as a complementary part of the sacrifice so that she 
demands the presence of at least one person, the server, to 
speak and act in conjunction with the priest. 

There is, too, another aspect of the priestly activity of the 
faithful who may in a certain sense be regarded as mediators. 
As members of the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ the 
Priest, they are the representatives of the whole world, the 
chosen race whose duty it is to offer sacrificial worship and 
satisfaction for the sum of humanity. They stand between 
God and the great multitude of the unregenerate. The laity 
therefore have a definite duty to fulfil in this respect, and an 
active duty. They are not assisting at Mass merely for their 
own individual needs, but for the needs of the whole world. 
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Is it necessary to emphasize the fact that this mediatorship 
does not entitle the individual layman to be spoken of as a 
priest? There is no question of this because what active 
powers he has are not exercised, and cannot be exercised, by 
him as an individual, but only as a part of a whole, as a 
member of ‘‘a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people.’’ He has no active sacramental 
or authoritative powers; he is not, in any official sense, a 
minister. The layman’s priesthood comes to him through 
admittance by baptism into the Mystical Body as a member 
of the one Priest, and in this sense he offers, or co-offers, the 
Victim of the Mass officially, since it is his right and duty to 
do so in virtue of this initial consecration. 

We may turn now to practical considerations. How can 
the people take an active part in the Mass and so completely 
fulfil the exigencies of their priesthood? Almost at once our 
view is blocked by the question of language. The voice plays 
the major part in the external action of the liturgy, so that 
to share in the action implies above all other external activi- 
ties a taking part in the liturgical prayers and formulas. But 
here the priest pronounces the words in a dead language, 
generally unintelligible to the people. Though the universal 
Latin has many advantages, it is a decided handicap in this 
particular point; and yet the legislation of the Church is 
strictly in favour of the speech of the Romans. What does 
the Church allow in the way of vernacular prayers in the 
liturgy? Dom Anselme Veys, in one of these lectures, de- 
scribes briefly the obstacle and then sets forth the law and 
the practice of the Church as a whole in this respect. To 
anyone hoping to find a loop-hole leading out towards some 
type of vernacular liturgy this essay will be definitely dis- 
heartening. Outside the realm of strict liturgy great freedom 
is allowed, even to the extent of encroaching on the liturgy 
itself, for during Low Mass one can sing almost anything in 
the common tongue except the very prayers of the Mass. 
The recitation of the Rosary during Mass has been indul- 
genced for the month of October. But this is not exactly a 
proper active share in the liturgy, since the latter demands 
some immediate and mutual relation between the voice of 
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the people and the voice of the priest. Apparently within 
the liturgy itself the vernacular is practically limited to the 
prayers after Low Mass, if these can be considered as litur- 
gical, to the essential words of the marriage service, and to 
the prayers for the sick. Any other strictly liturgical prayer 
in the ‘‘vulgar’’ tongue seems to be forbidden. This is quite 
true, yet Dom Veys may have laid more than necessary 
emphasis on the rigidity of the legislation, and he would have 
been more encouraging had he not refused to discuss future 
possibilities and developments. He would perhaps have 
given greater completeness to the picture had he given more 
prominence to the fact that the existing legislation is a law 
of the Church, based not on immutable natural laws but on 
the experience that Latin is the best for the Latin Church. 
These laws can be, and are, dispensed as in some parts of 
Czechoslovakia where the Epistle and Gospel may be sung 
in the popular language. Elsewhere in the same country the 
old Slavonic is used throughout the Mass. These facts are 
only mentioned in a footnote (p. 140) with the comment, 
apparently unfounded, that the people do not understand the 
old Slavonic. Such examples show that where there is a real 
necessity, permission to use the vernacular is sometimes 
granted by Rome, though we should not forget that an 
anathema has been levelled at those who say that the Mass 
ought to be celebrated only in the common tongue (Council 
of Trent, Sess. 22, Canon 9). 

The problem is realized acutely in Missionary countries 
where the Latin culture has never had any influence. But 
by degrees these places will probably receive particular 
legislation as regards the vernacular liturgy, while in Europe 
the difficulties of language must surely be diminishing. The 
present civilization has at least given us cheap printing—so 
that Missals in English and Latin may be bought for very 
littlke—and education for all. By these two means it should 
be possible practically to eliminate the problem of the ver- 
nacular. Enough liturgical Latin can be taught in Catholic 
schools to enable the pupils to follow at least the general 
meaning of the words, and for those that cannot do this the 
parallel columns of the missal should prevent the words they 
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speak or sing from being a meaningless incantation. Then 
the Dialogue Mass will put the finishing touches to an intelli- 
gent co-operation between priest and people. 

It is on the question of the Dialogue Mass that Dom Gaston 
Lefebvre, O.S.B., has written by far the best paper of the 
series, and La Participation Active might well be bought for 
this essay alone. It is indeed a summary of the whole ques- 
tion, for it treats not only of the practice and history of this 
type of active worship but also of its theological roots in the 
characters of baptism and confirmation, showing that the 
Dialogue Mass is a very perfect form of worship for the 
laity. In this country the practice of the whole congregation 
answering the priest and reciting with him the communal 
prayers, the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei, is only 
beginning shyly to appear perhaps in half a dozen places. 
There is a feeling that it is forbidden or at least discouraged 
by Rome. Such an impression is false and this essay shows 
exactly how the practice stands officially. The Congregation 
of Rites, replying to a question on the subject, left it to the 
discretion of the bishop of the diocese (the Ordinary), at the 
same time advising adherence to the old mode of assisting at 
Mass for fear of distractions. This is however the minimal 
position, for the Provincial Council held at Malines in 1920, 
and approved by Rome in 1922, recommends the practice as 
praiseworthy at least in schools and religious houses. And 
surely the practice of the Church on the Continent since that 
date is a sufficient proof of the orthodoxy of the Dialogue 
Mass? It has spread rapidly in many places especially in 
Belgium and Holland. 

Why then should we still hesitate to adopt the Dialogue 
Mass? It is the most practical means of assisting at Mass and 
of taking an active part in the central act of our religion. For 
one thing it demands a careful preparation, for those who 
take part must acquire some knowledge of the various parts 
of the Mass, and must study its words. There is no question 
of inaugurating the Dialogue Mass without carefully training 
the congregation beforehand, otherwise it would easily fall a 





1 See note at the end of this article. 
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prey to the abuse which the Congregation of Rites was 
anxious to avoid. The effort entailed will necessarily be most 
salutary since it will prevent the common evil of literally 
‘‘hearing’’ Mass without any conscious attempt at worship. 
It teaches the people to concentrate on what is happening at 
the altar instead of on what the author of their prayer-book 
has to say. It fosters a true sense of co-operation between 
priest and people so that the latter can really feel that they 
are necessary, as the server is necessary, for the celebration 
of these holy mysteries. But is there any need to enumerate 
all the many advantages of this method? At all events the 
general result is to give the people a truly sacrificial action, 
so that as well as receiving the Blessed Eucharist during 
Mass they can offer themselves, and offer themselves as a 
body, in union with the one Victim of the unique sacrifice. 
Such an activity engages the body along with the soul in a 
work directed immediately to God, leading ever closer to 
Him and filling the soul with the strength and vigour re- 
quired for the other types of Catholic activity which have a 
more directly social purpose. This type of active participa- 
tion in worship leads to contemplation as the Mass leads to 
the presence of God, from Whom all our grace and power 
descend as a divine gift enabling us to continue our labours 
in the vineyard. Personal activity thus finds an outlet in the 
contemplative sphere; for ‘‘the active life has its end in 
exterior acts,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘but if these are referred 
to the repose of contemplation, they already belong to the 
contemplative life.’’ The Dialogue Mass is the best way of 
taking an active part in the Mass, and such an activity leads 
directly to contemplation and sanctity. Such is more or less 
the thesis of Dom Lefebvre, who states it in these terms: 
‘‘The Dialogue Mass is the most liturgical way of assisting at 
Low Mass for two reasons. First because it actualizes most 
completely the sacramental characters which destine us pre- 
cisely to the active participation in the holy Sacrifice; and 
secondly because it makes more use of the external elements 
of Catholic worship for the glory of God and the sanctifica- 
tion of our soul’’ (p. 164). 

These are but three of the more important essays of a very 
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important book. The others all contribute in throwing light 
on the theory and practice of the active share of the laity in 
the Church’s worship. Among them, too, is to be found an 
historical treatment by Abbot Cabrol. The book concludes 
on the note with which it began, for Mgr. Picard, in a tail- 
piece, shows that Catholic Action cannot go far without her 
sister, Liturgical Action. We may add that such a liturgical 
orientation is demanded not only for Catholic Action but 
also for all kinds of Catholic activity, be it apostolic, social, 
or devotional. 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


Note. Lest there should be any doubts as to the meaning of 
the reply of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on the Dialogue 
Mass we quote the main part of the text, together with a common 
interpretation, supporting that of Dom Lefebvre, from the 
Ephermerides Liturgicae. 

“T. An liceat coetui fidelium adstanti sacrificio Missae, simul 
et conjunctim respondere, loco ministri, sacerdoti celebranti? . . . 

Ad I. Ad Rmum Ordinarium juxta mentem. Mens autem est: 
Quae per se licent, non semper expediunt ob inconvenientia quae 


facile oriuntur, sicut in casu, praesertim ob perturbationes quos 
sacerdotes celebrantes et fideles adstantes experiri possunt cum 
detrimento sacrae actionis et Rubricarum. Quapropter expedit, 
ut servetur praxis communio, ut in simili casu pluries responsum 
est.’’ (Decretum S.C.R., August 4th, 1922, n. 4375.) 


oe 


. . . Equidem ex decreto generali S.C.R. . . . spectat ad 
loci Ordinarium permittere ut, si prudente ejus judicio nullum 
inconveniens timeatur, coetus fidelium rite edoctorum simul 
respondeat, una cum ministro, sacerdoti Missam privatam cele- 
branti, in omnibus Missae partibus in quibus clericus Missae 
inserviens respondere solet.’’ (From a reply to a dubium on the 
subject. Eph. Liturg., Rome, January-February, 1934, p. 121.) 
The author, Primus Battistini, C.M., then proceeds to show how 
the Rubrics of the Roman Missal provide for this method of 
assisting at Mass. Moreover in a previous issue of the same 
periodical (March-April, 1933, p. 181) he attacks very thoroughly 
the interpretation of P. Capello, S.J., who maintained that the 
S.C.R. desired by this to abolish the practice. 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM! 


MAY I confess at the beginning of my paper that I have no 
particular qualification for speaking about the social prob- 
lem; but for a long time I have been interested in the problem 
of how Christendom can be reunited again, how all the 
separated religious bodies or organisations can be brought to 
a realization of the truth that the unity and authority of the 
Catholic Church were appointed by Our Lord, and that all 
Christians must some day return to them. I believe that the 
two problems are very closely connected, and that the 
ultimate solution of the social problem depends upon the 
extent to which a solution is found for the problem of the 
Reunion of Christendom. 

I suppose we should all agree that the social problem is 
primarily an economic one. The modern industrial system 
has brought an enormous increase in production, but it has 
also brought about a dislocation between production and 
distribution. The primary economic problem is how to get rid 
of this paralyzing dislocation. But this primary economic 
problem brings in its train a whole host of moral problems, 
because many of the attempts to solve the economic problem 
involve actions and policies which in one way or another 
come into contact with the moral law. Thus we get the 
tremendous problem of the gradual dehumanization of 
human beings by the conditions of life and work which seem 
inseparable from much of our industrial civilization, and 
with it the attendant problems of birth-control, sterilization, 
euthanasia, and so on. 

To-day the world is full of attempts to solve the social 
problem. Some of these attempts are still only theories, some 
of them—Bolshevism, Fascism, Nazism—are being tested 
by practical application. But any solution of the social 
problem must be based upon principles, and upon a view of 
life, and in the last resort there are really only two possible 





1 The substance of a paper read to the Parkinson Society, Bir- 
mingham, on January 16, 1936. 
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views of life. One regards this life as an end in itself, and 
will acknowledge no authority higher than human laws. 
| The other regards this life as organized for eternal life, and 
in consequence acknowledges a higher law—God’s law— 
upon which all human law must be based. For a time, 
states, like individuals, can make compromises between the 
two alternatives. Our own social order in England is officially 
| based upon God’s law, but we are in process of making the 
' compromise by introducing laws and policies which are 
| contrary to God’s law. A. P. Herbert’s novel Holy Deadlock 
' illustrates how this compromise works out in marriage. In 
the future the issue between these two views of life will 
| become more and more clear, and a definite choice will have 
to be made between them. 

Now look at the various elements in our contemporary 
life upon whom the necessity of making this choice will fall. 
We can classify them as they classify the members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. On the extreme right you 
have Catholics, a small homogeneous group with clearly 
defined theoretical principles, and with them a group of 
about the same size composed of orthodox Christians from 
other religious bodies; Christopher Dawson and T. S. Eliot 
might stand as the representatives of these. On the extreme 
left you have a small homogeneous group who reject the 
whole idea of God and the supernatural, and are bent upon 
building up a social system which is Godless in the sense that 
it is founded upon human law as its highest authority; 
Bertrand Russell is the type of this group. Between these 
two extremes come the great majority of English people. 
They are in a state of indecision, generally quite unconscious. 
They have not as yet been called upon to make any definite 
choice between pagan naturalism and Christianity. But 
they live in an atmosphere which is increasingly pagan, they 
have no defence to put up against the disintegrating effect of 
that atmosphere, and in consequence the Christian traditions 
which really form the basis of their social life, but which 
have for years been little more than fossilized conventions, 
are being gradually sapped away. 

In the case of some it is less so than in that of others. The 
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middle right consists of people who still retain some practical 
belief in God—they go to church occasionally, at least for 
weddings and funerals, and they have their children bap- 
tized. But very little thought of God’s law enters into their 
daily lives. The middle left consists of a great number of 
people who would be angry if you accused them of being 
atheists or even not Christians, but whose lives are an excel- 
lent example of practical atheism except for the fact that 
they are steeped in Christian tradition; and this unconscious 
tradition in the form of convention still guides their con- 
sciences and often makes their lives a cause of shame to those 
who are trying to lead explicitly Christian lives. 

What is going to happen to this large central group of the 
middle right and the middle left as the choice between 
Christian supernaturalism and pagan naturalism becomes 
more clear, or if a sudden crisis arises, as it has done lately 
in Germany, which makes an immediate choice of one or 
other alternative imperative? They will naturally look to the 
extreme right and to the extreme left. On the extreme left 
they will find people with a definite plan for the reformation 
of social life, and the main plank in their platform is the 
abolition of the Christian God and the blotting out of all 
thought of a perfect life beyond this life. On the extreme 
right they will find Christianity, which means for them not 
a divinely instituted Church teaching them God’s appointed 
way of shaping their lives in this world in such a way as to 
fit themselves for eternal life, but a chorus of jangling and 
discordant voices all shouting out different directions about 
what they ought to do. We Catholics, who have always 
thought of the Church as God’s voice speaking to us here in 
this life, find it very difficult to put ourselves in the place of 
those who regard the Church as just one among many sects 
of Christianity, which merely puzzle you by telling you all 
sorts of different things about God and Heaven and Christ. 
And so Christianity has become for the multitude just a 
hobby—“‘‘religion is all very well for those who like it’’— 
and they have long ago ceased to see it as the imperative 
demand which the Omnipotent God makes upon those whom 
He has created and set to live in this world. 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


There can be no doubt that everywhere the forces of 
pagan naturalism and Christianity are gathering like two 
great armies for a tremendous struggle for the soul of the 
world. I think that struggle will take place principally in 
the economic sphere, and in order to face that struggle 
successfully the Christian army will have to be united. That 
is why I believe that the right solution of the social problem 
is very closely connected indeed with the problem of the 
Reunion of Christendom. If the Christian solution is to 
make a decisive impact on the world it will only be because 
Christendom is united in its witness as to what Christianity 
is. And that will never be until all Christians will consent to 
be reunited to the centre of authority—the authority of the 
Catholic Church. 

The question of course occurs at once: all this may be 
very true, no doubt it is, but of what practical value is it? 
We as individual Catholics can do nothing about it. In the 
first place we have no conception of the form any ultimate 
reunion may take—that is the job of the theologians and the 
authorities to work out, we can do nothing about it. That is 
a very natural first reaction to the idea, and it is of course 
impossible for us to tell what form the reunion of Christen- 
dom will take. But it is not true that we as individuals can 
do nothing to prepare for the coming of reunion. Great 
movements depend for their beginnings upon the way in 
which the ground has been prepared to receive them. As 
individuals we can do a great deal to prepare the ground by 
fostering by every means within our power an understanding 
of sympathy and friendship between ourselves and non- 
Catholics. I do not mean of course by asking them out to 
tea or being on friendly terms with them in social intercourse 
—we do that quite well already. I do mean that we can 
promote a real and sympathetic understanding between our- 
selves and non-Catholics on furidamental questions of reli- 
gion. But in order to do that we must know and understand 
ourselves very much more thoroughly than we usually do, 
and we must wake up to a situation which to the majority of 
us is quite unthought of. 

Have you ever noticed your first instinctive reactions to 
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any kind of religious discussion that may arise between 
Catholics and non-Catholics? Almost immediately you find 
yourself becoming pugnacious and argumentative, and if 
you ever look back upon an argument of that kind your 
honest summing up of it will probably be, ‘‘It did not do 
much good, we were merely arguing.’’ That is absolutely 
true, and merely arguing generally means that neither you 
nor the person you were arguing with were really desirous 
of getting at the truth in each other’s minds—you were not 
out for truth but for victory. 

Now that instinctive hostility, that bristling pugnacious- 
ness which we find in ourselves to such an acute degree when 
we get into religious controversy, and the cause of which 
we seldom think of, has a very interesting history. The 
Reformation split up Europe into two opposing camps. There 
were two armies, Catholicism and Protestantism, which 
began a long and bitter warfare entailing much bloodshed 
and persecution on both sides. Here in England Protestants 
for three and a half centuries harried and persecuted a Cath- 
olic minority first of all to the death, later by every sort of 
oppression. Across the channel in France Catholics perse- 
cuted Protestants in exactly the same way. That was the age 
of the wars of religion, and it lasted to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Bloodshed then ceased, but petty persecu- 
tion continued and both sides settled down to watch each 
other like dogs that have been fighting, with hostility and 
suspicion and occasional growls of controversy. We are only 
just emerging from this stage and we have an inheritance of 
nearly 400 years of hatred and hostility behind us. When 
you argue about religion with a non-Catholic your mental 
outlook and instincts and all your reactions have been 
formed by this inheritance. Your subconscious mind is 
brooding on the horrible deaths of the martyrs, on the fines 
and imprisonments for religion, on the domination and 
oppression of the Church of England in its hey-day, on the 
heroism of Edmund Campion and the villany of Titus Oates. 
And your non-Catholic friend, though he may be innocent 
of all knowledge of history, has a mind darkened by the all 
unconscious influence of the burnings of Bloody Mary and 
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the iniquity of the Gunpowder Plot. That is not picturesque 
exaggeration—it is sober fact; we each belong to a tradition 
and our minds and mental atmosphere are formed all un- 
consciously by that tradition. We cannot help ourselves, and 
even a convert to Catholicism very soon finds that he has 
become part of the tradition he has adopted, and has lost the 
influence of the one he has left. We belong to different 
armies, we are enemies, and enemies fight for victory— 
they have no time to waste on charity or sympathy or an 
attempt to understand the opposite side. 

But the period of warfare is coming to an end, and it is 
coming to an end because Christianity is being vigorously 
attacked by another army—the army of naturalism. That 
attack, which began nearly a hundred years ago, is causing 
among Christians of all kinds a steady drawing together and 
is forcing them to face facts; there is a new spirit in the air, 
a spirit of friendliness and the desire to see and understand 
what other people believe and why they believe it, a desire 
to get at the back of the faiths that other people hold, to 
enter into their minds and really to understand what their 
religion means to them. That spirit underlies the great 
Conferences for Reunion held on the Continent from time 
to time to which representatives of all the non-Catholic 
Churches go. We sometimes see slighting references and 
contemptuous comments on these efforts in our Catholic 
journals. The black and brooding inheritance of the past has 
not yet been purged even from the souls of our Catholic 
editors!—and until it is purged from their souls and from 
ours the work of Christ in bringing about Christian unity 
will continue to be hindered. 

What practical part can the Catholic Church play in 
making this new spirit of friendliness her own? The officials 
of the Church, the Bishops, hold grave and responsible posts 
and if they took formal cognisance of these friendly advances 
there might be cause of harmful misunderstanding. The 
_ Catholic Church is in a different position from the other 
| parts of divided Christendom. She knows herself to be the 

divinely appointed and authorized guardian and interpreter 
of Christ’s revelation. Any action on their part which tended 
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to obscure this truth would do more harm than good. The 
first step towards this great rapprochement must come from 
the laity, and here and there from priests where they can 
assist in an unofficial capacity. In England the movement 
has hardly begun, but on the Continent it is very much more 
advanced. It must take the form of individuals or small 
groups meeting in quite an unofficial way to discuss with 
perfect frankness and freedom and without the slightest 
desire to compromise, but with the sole intention of finding 
out the truth in what others, who are not of their own faith, 
hold. Such meetings will be doomed to failure unless both 
sides are determined to avoid controversy of the old win-a- 
victory type, and to concern themselves solely with the effort 
to learn what is true in the others’ presentation of Christ’s 
religion. 

Can Catholics going to such meetings admit that Catholi- 
cism has anything to learn from non-Catholics, or can they 
confess that Catholics fail sometimes, and have failed badly 
in the past, to present the Catholic Faith to the world in its 
full truth and attractiveness, and so have been the cause of 
schisms in the past and still sometimes contributes to their 
perpetuation now? 

They most certainly can. The Church of God is infallible. 
By this we mean that the full faith which Our Lord left with 
it, to guard and interpret, is always present in the Church to 
satisfy the needs of the faithful. But that does not mean that 
always and everywhere the Faith has been perfectly taught 
or perfectly apprehended and lived. At times there has been 
widespread slackness and worldliness which has reached 
even to the highest official places. Every instructed Catholic 
knows something of Alexander VI and the Renaissance 
Popes, and no one who has read even a little of the history of 
the Reformation can fail to be conscious that at that time 
there was evil in the Church which gravely needed the most 
drastic reform. To take one instance only—from the ninth 
century onwards the practice of frequent Communion among 
the laity grew less and less, till in 1216 the 4th Lateran 
Council was compelled to enact a law making yearly Com- 
munion a compulsory minimum. By the sixteenth century 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Holy Communion was confined to once a year—at Easter— 
for all lay people, and hardly any but monks and nuns went 
more frequently, and they very seldom. 

This illustrates how, though the Faith remains always the 
same and can never fail because Our Lord has made His 
Church infallible, the ordinary application of the Faith to 
every-day needs depends on the energy and devotion of the 
pastors and the response of the flock. Where these are lack- 
in, both the ordinary teaching and the apprehension of the 
Faith may become lifeless or one-sided and out of propor- 
tion. The most terrible disaster that ever overtook the Church 
of God was the great schism between East and West, the 
consequence of which was that the Church, through losing 
all the Eastern Orthodox, was confined almost entirely to 
Western Europe and became identified very closely with the 
Roman Empire of the West. One result of this was that it 
came to be looked upon more and more as a juridical institu- 
tion, a highly organized society reproducing in itself the 
ordered and legal system of the Roman Empire, and the 
conception of the Church as a living organism, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, in which each individual is united with 
Christ and through Christ’s life, fell into the background 
and was largely lost sight of. Both conceptions—juridical 
authority and organic life—were necessary, but the element 
of authority become over-emphasized at the expense of 
organic life. 

The result was that all through the Middle Ages faith and 
conduct tended to become divorced. You could hold the 
Faith but it often had no effect upon your life. I am of 
course only indicating a tendency. The Church always 
taught the truth, but this teaching was imperfectly applied, 
thus producing a false tendency which showed itself in the 
fact that the laity had almost ceased by the time of the 
Reformation to go to the Sacraments save once a year. Then 
came a burst of new ideas at the Renaissance and the Church 
was ill prepared to receive them. If these new ideas and 
aspirations could have been transformed and absorbed into 
Catholic channels they would not have ended by causing the 
break up of Christendom, which in fact resulted, and there 
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might have been no heresy and no schism to deplore. 
These facts are all admitted by historians both Catholic 
and non-Catholic; there is no gainsaying them. But if we 
were a little more ready to admit them and to learn from 
them that we have a very great deal to understand about our 
non-Catholic neighbours, we might do much to disperse the 
mountains of misunderstanding and misconception which 
cut us off from each other. We are so often smugly self- 
satisfied, complacent and arrogant. We have every right to 
be proud and thankful to God that we are by His providence 
within the fold of the Church, where we can know all the 
truths of salvation if we try patiently and humbly to learn 
them. But we must remember that we carry a golden trea- 
sure and that we ourselves, as our predecessors in the Faith 
have been, are often very cheap earthenware. We are 
bungling users of a perfect instrument. I believe that the 
Pope’s call to Catholic Action should urge us to get together 
in a positive and active effort to make contacts of sympathy 
and understanding in order that we may prepare the ground 
for the drawing together of all the separated parts of 
Christendom. This must come if Christians, true believers in 
Our Lord, are to stand together with closed ranks against the 
growing forces of pagan naturalism. 
Henry St. Joun, O.P. 
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THE BASIS OF SELF-REALIZATION 


THE sin-stricken body weighs heavily on the soul which 
by nature yearns to behold its Maker.' Perhaps it is the 
consciousness of this clinging burden which causes a man to 
regard himself as another in endeavouring to express his 
own personality. Yet the divine figure of the Word Incarnate 
gives assurance that self-realization may be only reached by 
the self-abasement of all that is human in the presence of the 
Divine. At this point are placed in close opposition self- 
idolatory and the God-centred attitude towards life which is 
the main-spring of life’s worship. But who will deliver us 
from the body of this death?? 

Divine revelation informs the erring mind that the cul- 
minating point in the Christian life is to be found in nothing 
less than eternal happiness which St. Thomas describes in 
no uncertain terms. But the life of grace, “‘semen gloriae,”’ 
is an eternal life since it holds within it the very roots of 
glory.* It differs not in kind from that life at its apex where 
God is seen and all things in God, yet a ceaseless effort after 
spiritual liberty is demanded by a closer union with God in 
Christ. 

The essential note of the life of grace is that its recipients 
are rendered ‘‘partakers of the divine nature.’’* Goodness 
is by nature generous and its every activity is the bestowal 
of a gift, and so the human soul is endeared to God by His 
loving glance towards it whereby it is filled with a newness 
of life.6 The supernatural virtues and the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost grow out spontaneously from the divinized soul, as 
branches from a living stem.® 

St. Thomas is careful to explain that the sharing of divine 
life which is grace is after the manner of likeness: ‘‘For as 
by the intellectual faculty man shares in divine knowledge 





1 Summa, Ila Ilae, 25, v ad 1. 
2 Cf. Rom. vii, 24. 

3 Summa, Ila Ilae, 24, iii ad 2. 
4 II Peter, i, 4. 

5 Ia Ilae, 110, 1 sqq. 

6 Ibid., III, iv. 
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through the virtue of faith, and by the faculty of his will 
he is made to share in the divine love through the virtue of 
charity, so also in the very depths of his soul does he parti- 
cipate in the Divine Nature, after the manner of a likeness, 
through a certain regeneration or re-creation.’’” 

As Father John Evangelist of Balduke writes, ‘‘perfection 
is union with God, to which the only way is to leave the 
whole world and all creatures.’’® The very basis of this 
union of life and activity is a likeness divinely impressed, 
because says St. Thomas, ‘‘a thing is more readily accept- 
able to God in proportion to its approach to His likeness: 
whence it is that the Apostles urges (Ephesians v, 1): Be ye 
followers of God, as most dear children.’’? 

In fact this supernaturalizing of man is by a deepening of 
that image of God which is in him by nature. For all crea- 
tures endowed with intelligence have a natural capacity for 
God. And the divine exemplar upon which man is modelled 
is the God-man Who is the perfect image of God. ‘‘Man 
has within himself the possibility of being raised to the 
knowledge of the saints, which consists in the vision of God; 
and to this end is his life directed: for creatures which are 
endowed with reason have a capacity for that form of know- 
ledge, inasmuch as they are made to the image of God. But 
men are brought to this blessed end through the humanity 
of Christ. 

There is no reasonable doubt but that this likeness to God 
can be the means of coming to the knowledge of God. St. 
Thomas teaches this in the case of the angels.“ ‘‘Since the 
image of God is implanted in the very nature of an angel, an 
angel can know God through the agency of its own nature, 
inasmuch as it is a likeness of God.’’ ‘‘The angelic nature 
is as it were a mirror reflecting the divine likeness.’’” 





7 I[bid., IV. 

8 The Kingdom of God in the Soul, p. 24. 

9 De Regimine Principum, lib. I, c. ix. 

10 IIT, 9, ii, et ad 3; iii; III, 4, i ad 2; III, 23, i sqq.; I, 33, iii; 


45, vil. 
11 De Veritate, VIII, iii. 
12 Ta, 56, iii. 
13 Ibid. 
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THE BASIS OF SELF-REALIZATION 


| The reflection of divine beauty and activity which is the 
' created image of God is found chiefly in the mind, the highest 
in order in the hierarchy of human powers. It is right and 
' fitting that the most eminent faculty should be the one from 
which blazes forth the divine resemblance.* Through the 
» natural light of the mind man shares, however dimly, in the 
' intellectual radiance of Him Who is pure intellect. Thus, 
whilst in all created things there are ill-defined traces of the 
Holy Trinity, man is made to the image of God and in him 
_ may be seen a likeness to the Blessed Trinity.” 

God has shown His essential generosity towards us by 
_ bestowing Himself through the instrumentality of our own 
' self-movement, that is by the rousing of our spiritual facul- 
ties of mind and will. This is part of a general endeavour 
’ which is common to all things to stretch out towards the 
' Sovereign Good by becoming like to God.* But the soul as 
the image of God is deepened in its likeness only when, 
super-endowed by grace, it develops within itself the resem- 
blance that flows from the life of grace. That resemblance 
is essentially a dynamic perfection issuing forth in acts of 
’ faith and love. Here is the highest degree of transformation 
_ into the perfect image of God, when the soul is supernaturally 
actuated by knowledge and love, like to God’s own know- 
ledge and love of Himself. The image of God, which is the 
soul transformed by grace, is brought to its perfection by the 
indwelling presence of God Who is imaged, for by the loving 
contemplation of His presence the soul becomes more like to 
Him. That image is wrought by God’s very presence, after 
the manner that an image in wax is impressed by a seal, or 
the figure of a man is by his presence reflected in a mirror.” 
The Saints of God whilst on earth have been aware of God 
as it were reflected in their own souls. And their knowledge 
and love did not terminate at themselves but passed beyond 
the image as through a veil which but thinly hid from their 
view God Himself substantially present. But the complete 





14 Cf. De Veritate, X, i. 

15 Ta, 45, vii; cf. 33, iii; Ia, q. 93. 
16 Contra Gentes, xix. 

17 Cf. Summa, Illa, 5, iv ad 1. 
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realization of this likeness is only found in that untiring 
vision of God which constitutes beatitude. Here again the 
image of God is made to shine out in its full brilliance by the 
exercise of man’s highest faculty, which is an activity of the 
mind lifted up by the light of glory to the level of the divine. 

The perfection of the Christian life demands the constant 
striving to capture to ourselves something of that perfect 
likeness to God which is the property of those who behold 
Him in vision. Herein may be found the perfection of this 
life to which an invitation has been extended by the evan- 
gelical counsels.® 

The whole universe indeed is a mirror wherein is reflected 
the divine goodness and beauty, but if only we had eyes to 
see we might peer into human souls and catch a reflection of 
the divine countenance. The bringing to perfection of this 
divine likeness is largely in human hands, for it is the pre- 
rogative of man to possess the power of self-determination 
wherewith to work out his own destiny, and to harmonize 
his being and activity with the divine design. The leaven of 
grace which is cast into the soul by the hands of God needs 
to permeate the whole of human life so that it is lifted up to 
the level of God, until it be caught up into the very life of 
the Blessed Trinity. And the effort after divine assimilation 
comes to rest only when a man is transformed into the like- 
ness of Christ Our Lord, for He is the brightness of God’s 
glory and the figure of His substance.” The grace of adop- 
tion implies a divine sonship, by an approach to the likeness 
of the only begotten, ‘‘for whom he foreknew, he also pre- 
destinated to be made conformable to the image of His 
Son.’’” Growth in holiness, then, means a deepening of the 
image of God which is in us, by accommodating ourselves to 
the divine plan in our regard, in and through Christ Our 
Lord, and having one mind and one heart with Him. For 
he is the standard exemplar upon which human perfection 
must be based, and that perfection is reached by an approxi- 
mation to the Divine exemplar of him who bears the image. 





18 St. Thomas, De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis, c. vi. 
19 Heb. i, 3. 
20 Rom. viii, 29. 
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THE BASIS OF SELF-REALIZATION 


To the Holy Spirit of adoption it is given to shape and form 
us to the likeness of God’s Son, Who is wisdom begotten.” 
As St. Thomas says, together with God’s presence in the soul 
as in a living temple, is required also His image, that the 
image itself may be perfected by His presence.” By the 
increase of charity the indwelling of God is intensified in the 
soul, and the likeness to the Holy Spirit is participated more 
perfectly. 

It pertains to the dignity of man to be the bearer of God’s 
ensign, His image, which calls for allegiance and the com- 
mon fellowship of mankind under the leadership of Christ 
the King. The virtue of charity adds to that which is natural 
and transforms the members of society into the family of the 
Saints, of which God is the beloved Father. Moreover 
charity lengthens vision to see beyond the borders of the 
merely natural and bestows a sensitiveness to all that is 
God-like in created things, and which in human beings is a 
title to a new heritage in God’s riches. The new bond relating 
and linking each to the other in godly affinity is the ground- 
work of brotherly love. And further this Christian friendship 
of mankind is the one sure guarantee of that reposeful social 
order which is peace. Could this ideal state be reached God 
would be loved, and all would be ioved in God, for charity 
is a partnership in a spiritual life, arising from a heavenly 
citizenship, leading to beatitude, whence it is that the har- 
monious bond which brings peace is desired for all whom 
charity loves“; and, as even the pagans acknowledge, in all 
true friendship there is a liberal exchange of gaiety and 
affliction, of joy and pity.* Personality in subordination to 
that which is supreme at once finds its full outlet in self- 
sacrifice and self-restraint, in the bearing of one another’s 
burdens. 

During the passage of time self-realization, which is not 
necessarily captured by a fresh experience, can be attained 





21 IIa Ilae, 45, vi. 
2 IIIa, 5, iv ad 1. 
23 IIa Ilae, 24, v ad 3. 
24 IIa Ilae, 25, ii ad 2. 
% IIa Ilae, 25, vii. 
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by God-fearing humility under the mighty hand of God, 
wherein lies the beginning of wisdom. Social friendship 
must grow out of the godly likeness which is rooted in each 
member of society. And from the parent root may branch 
forth harmony of desire and sympathy in sorrow which are 
the beginnings of social peace. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 





CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE ENGLISH MILIEU 


THE object of Catholic Action is to establish the Kingdom 
of God on earth. It is identified with the mission of the 
Church to teach all nations ‘‘to observe whatsoever I have 
commanded you.’’ The Bishops, by their strict apostolic 
succession, acquire the right and the duty to lead in the 
Church’s mission. With themselves they associate priests, 
who are ordained for specially sacred functions in the 
Church, and lay apostles who, by Catholic Action, share in 
the Divine Mission. The methods adopted by Bishops and 
priests in pursuance of this mission—prayer, exhortation and 
the Sacraments—are universal in their application and effec- 
tive under all conditions. The methods of the lay apostle 
must depend largely on conditions of time and place, on the 
atmosphere in which he works, on the temperament of those 
with whom he comes into contact and even on his own 
human qualities. In a word, the method of Catholic Action 
depends on the milieu. It may therefore be of value to the 
apostles of Catholic Action in this country to attempt an 
analysis of the milieu in which we find ourselves and which 
we seek to supernaturalize. 

To what extent is that milieu already supernaturalized? 
What can we presuppose, and how much constructive work 
lies before us? This milieu, this atmosphere, is something 
vital, created by living people. A knowledge of the lives and 
character of the people of England provides also a knowledge 
of their surroundings. To know how to restore England to 
Christ we must understand how far our fellow-countrymen 
need and are capable of receiving Christian influence. 
There can be no doubt that they are in need of this, and are 
largely estranged from it. And this thought must give us 
pause. 

England is unique in this, that she has a large Catholic 
population, intermingled with a non-Catholic majority. In 
other countries the situation is very different. In the so- 
called Catholic countries the population is mainly Catholic, 
practising or apostate. In Germany the large Catholic 
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minority is concentrated in well-defined districts, not mingled 
with the rest of the community so much as in England. 

Catholic Action in England as in other countries must 
influence the weaker, the lapsed and apostate members of 
the Church, but it must also extend to large numbers of our 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen. This apparently twofold 
mission has actually a single purpose, to satisfy England’s 
need of Christ—a need which is not confined to the non- 
Catholic section of the community. 

Taking a view of the nation as a whole, it has long been 
admitted that it can no longer be described as Christian. And 
even the facile transition from this fact to the judgment that 
England is pagan is not entirely legitimate. There is certainly 
an ignorance which can be regarded as akin to the darkness 
of paganism. At the Church Assembly at Westminster on 
February 4th it was stated by a competent authority that, in 
one of the new London housing areas, over fifty per cent of 
the children between twelve and fourteen years of age did 
not know what happened on the first Good Friday, and that 
three children out of four were receiving no religious instruc- 
tion. Catholics are certainly more adequate instructed, but 
we have all been shocked occasionally by the appalling 
ignorance of fundamental truths which many of them dis- 
play. There is a want of real appreciation of the meaning of 
the truths of the Faith. In a class of girls, aged twelve to 
fourteen, in a Catholic school, a priest could obtain no reply 
to the simple question, ‘‘What is the Church?’’ He was 
reminded by the teacher that he could expect a reply if he 
asked the Catechism question, ‘‘What is the Catholic 
Church?’’ Again, well-educated Catholics are genuinely 
surprised when warned of the dangers of projected mixed 
marriage. And deeper knowledge is almost entirely wanting, 
such a knowledge for instance as Pére Prat, S.J., supposes 
in his readers when he says that his monumental work on 
St. Paul is intended to be beneficial to seminary students 
““ainst qu’ aux laiques instruits.’” The best commentary on 
that was furnished by a theology student, already the pos- 
sessor of an English university degree, who described Karl 
Adam’s The Spirit of Catholicism as ‘‘too difficult for us.’’ 
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| There is ignorance, appalling among non-Catholics, 
deplorable amongst educated Catholics. But the nation is 
| wore than pagan, in that it has lost that natural instinct and 
: propensity to worship which is found amongst the most 
' barbarous savages. Pagans may encourage idolatry, may 
» offer human sacrifices and practise abominable sexual rites, 
* but these things are expressive of a desire to worship and 
| adore which, however unnaturally satisfied, is in itself 
' natural. Our so-called pagan nation has ceased to worship. 
' This is true not only of those who do not attend Church but 
- even of those who do. It is, amazingly enough, even true 
- of Catholics. 
_ The mere fact that the total Church-going population of 
' this country is optimistically estimated at twelve per cent 
indicates that the country as a whole is not concerned about 
' organized public worship of God. There are those who say 
_ that God can be worshipped ‘‘in the great open spaces,’’ but 
’ few of them attempt to worship under these circumstances; 
' amomentary consideration of the grandeur of Creation is all 
' that is permitted; and even this is intellectual, a thought, not 
' a volition and not an act of worship. And those who do go 
» to church, at least the non-Catholic section, often go not to 
' worship but through sentiment, to give good example to the 
» children, from a lingering sense of respectability, to listen to 
_ an eloquent address, to enjoy the aesthetic pleasure of good 
music, at best to offer a prayer of petition. The thought of 
» adoring God for His own sake, because He is God and Lord 
' of all things, is entirely absent. A further proof of the non- 
' existence of the notion of worship is to be found in the 
_ difficulty which most converts have in grasping the Catholic 
| doctrine of the Mass. 
' Both churchgoers and absentees retain, however, a desire 
_ to know something about God. Therein lies one hopeful 
' aspect. It is indeed this desire which moves some to take up 
_ Spiritualism and Christian Science. In the last-named there 
| appears to be something of an attempt at worship, but the 
motive is rather the healing of physical pain than the desire 
to acknowledge God as Supreme Lord. The great mass of 
; non-Catholics in this country, however, do not go even so 
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far, and are left in a state aptly described recently by Fr. 
Woodlock, S.J., as one of ‘‘wistful agnosticism.’’ 

Catholics are not exempt from the conditions described 
above. In the first place, there are large numbers of Cath- 
olics who never attend church, even at Easter. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that, in the whole country 
—especially in the cities—there are fifty per cent of the 
Catholic population who do not attend Mass on Sundays as 
a regular habit. The proportion of those who neglect their 
duties altogether cannot be much less. Even those who do 
attend too often fail to worship there. To large numbers Sun- 
day Mass is an obligation to be hastily observed with the 
minimum of effort. The mere suggestion of an instruction at 
Mass has been known to create in the congregation a distinct 
expression of impatience. The failure really to appreciate the 
value of the Mass as an act of worship is evidenced by the 
small numbers at daily Mass, the comparatively small 
number of stipends offered, the rare Nuptial and Requiem 
Masses. Even those who show their appreciation of spiritual 
values by frequent Communion often exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this and minimize the value of the Mass. An essen- 
tially private devotional act is put before an act of public 
worship when, as often happens, Holy Communion is re- 
ceived before or after, or outside the Mass, without any 
necessity. 

Comparisons are odious but sometimes helpful. Every 
priest has experienced the difficulty of organizing men for 
confraternities, processions, and generally for acts of public, 
corporate worship. Yet the Germans, who are not very 
different from ourselves in temperament, are particularly 
successful in this direction. Any traveller in their country is 
struck by the number of men in church, even at times when 
it is not of obligation to attend. And if he has been privi- 
leged to hear them sing or to see them honour God by a 
public demonstration, he will have experienced something 
like the first blissful reception of the Faith. In Germany, 
too, there is the institution of the weekday Schulmesse 
(School-mass), at which one may well see as many children 
as on Sundays. Yet the Mass is celebrated early in the 
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morning, before school starts—and school begins at 8 o’clock 
inGermany. Most important, this attendance at daily Mass 
is regarded as a perfectly natural thing. The children who 
attend are the same lovable ragamuffins whom one finds 
everywhere, but they begin the day with the worship of God 
in the most perfect and natural way. In this country it is 
difficult enough to bring large numbers of children to church 
on Sundays and everywhere it is noticeable that the numbers 
fall off considerably at holiday-times, when they are not 
given reminders in school. 

Even anti-clerical wayward France, by her very dis- 
obedience, can teach us something. Members of the Action 
Francaise movement there, passionately devoted to the aims 
of that movement, forbidden the Sacraments, continue to 
attend Mass and find the deprivation of the Sacraments a 
real hardship. Happily such a movement would not be pos- 
sible here; less happily such devotion could scarcely be 
expected. A Frenchman can be disobedient but keep the 
Faith. In this country it seems that disobedience is too often 
accompanied by the loss of Faith and of the instinct to 
worship. 

But our ignorant, non-worshipping Catholics have a real 
desire to know more about the Faith. It is less clearly 
expressed than amongst non-Catholics, but it shows itself 
whenever it is encouraged a little. A priest who can explain 
in a simple way an interesting point of theology is always 
popular. Catholics are not inclined to come to classes with 
the definite object of obtaining instruction, but they are 
always ready to seize on some less formal occasion to ask a 
question and seek enlightenment. Their attitude is not 
agnostic, but it is wistful. 

The English people are not pagan nor anti-religious; they 
are ignorant, non-believing, non-worshipping, but desirous 
to know. Similarly they are not immoral, but non-moral. 

Some of the Catholics who have retained sound notions 
of morality have criticized the late John Galsworthy on the 
ground that his novels were untrue to life. In their healthy 
vitality, they forgot that their fellow-countrymen have not 
that same healthy life. They are non-moral and Galsworthy 
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describes them perfectly. Soames Forsyte, with his material 
view of marriage, is no more detestable than his wife Irene, 
who deserted him for the sake of what is presented as a more 
spiritual love. But both characters are perfectly true to life 
in a country where even adultery is lawful as a prelude to 
divorce, where the ‘‘naturalness’’ of sex is so far insisted on 
that even excess is not regarded as immoral and abuse is 
rendered harmless by the instruments of modern science. In 
place of a moral standard we have respectability. Thus, a 
boy and girl may have sexual relations before marriage, but 
if the girl is foolish enough to have a child she is condemned 
in all classes of society and, if possible, the child is hastened 
out of the world before it has the opportunity to see the light. 
Sound morality condemns extra-marital sexual relations as 
deadly sin, but not the sinner whom God, through His 
Church, has forgiven. A society which upholds sound 
morality is ready, too, to receive with joy the child whose 
soul God has created. 

Catholics have preserved more completely than others the 
notion of morality, but they are considerably influenced by 
the prevailing standards of respectability. There is a good 
deal of truth also in the contention, made some years ago by 
Fr. Pruemmer, that Catholics are beginning to regard the 
less immediately obvious immoralities like contraception as 
outside the sphere of morality, beyond the priest’s authority, 
and therefore to be kept back in Confession. 

The English sphere of Catholic Action might not in- 
accurately be described as ignorant, non-worshipping, non- 
moral, but desirous to learn. And English Catholics must be 
regarded as belonging to that sphere. 

Catholic Action is concerned with the real state of affairs 
and not, directly, with the causes which led up to it. But 
it may be helpful briefly to examine some of the causes. 

That England is in this state is not due quite simply to 
national temperament, but also to the historical causes which 
have shaped that temperament. The Englishman of St. 
Thomas More’s day was very much like the Continental 
Catholic of to-day (or should one say ‘‘of some years 
ago’’?); he tended to be anti-clerical but believing and 
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worshipping. The Reformation attacked the principal act of 
Catholic worship with especial vehemence, made martyrs of 
priests, encouraged weaker Catholics to concentrate on the 
Communion, the Lord’s Supper. Thus gradually did the 
desire to worship cease. Anglo-Catholicism attempts to 
revive it but is not very successful. The rejection of authority 
led to loss of real Faith and logically to Agnosticism. With 
no God to worship or believe, there can be no law and no 
morality. These are some of the reasons for the present con- 
dition of the non-Catholic section of the community. 

Catholics who are descended from a family which has kept 
the Faith through all the period of persecution are rare. Even 
some of these fall away, but those who retain the Faith 
resemble more closely than others the Continental Catholics. 
For the rest, Catholics in this country are either Irish immi- 
grants, converts, or the children of these. The first Irish 
immigrants are always model Catholics, but their numbers 
are rapidly thinning and their descendants, influenced by 
prevailing standards and led astray by mixed marriages, 
have lost the Faith themselves or neglected to bring up their 
children in it. Converts are not so much a glory to the 
Church as is sometimes thought. Not a few of them fall 
back, and there are many who stay who never really grasp 
the spirit of our religion. These latter fulfil the observances 
of the Church, but often with real difficulty and even pain. 

That must suffice as an indication of the causes of the 
situation. There are many remedies suggested, many which 
should be tried and not a few which are beginning to produce 
effects. The whole system of instruction of children is being 
examined and new methods tried. How far these are satis- 
factory is beyond the scope of this article, which is only 
considering what contribution Catholic Action can make 
towards improving matters. 

The difficulty about supernaturalizing this milieu is that 
the apostles themselves are largely subject to the same 
failings. They are ill-informed, badly educated in religion 
and in morality. The first task therefore of Catholic Action 
must be to train its apostles. 

Since it has been made clear that Catholic Action will be 
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directed through the existing societies, the training of apostles 
must be provided in these societies, if necessary by adapting 
their rules and entering into new relations with one another. 

Provision must be made for some instruction in Theology 
to be given to members of the societies. They must learn to 
appreciate the more profound reasons for their Faith and no 
longer be put off with ‘‘popular’’ answers to objections. It 
would scarcely be practicable for each society to arrange a 
course of lectures for its members, but they might be en- 
couraged to attend some central institution where lectures 
are given. Advantage could be taken of those given to 
members of the Catholic Evidence Guild or in Catholic Truth 
Society premises, where these exist. But the lectures must 
be made attractive, dealing with fundamental points of 
Theology. They should be more advanced than the secondary 
school standard of religious instruction, but not much be- 
yond that. On no account should they be concerned with 
highly specialized aspects—such as might be suitable for an 
Aquinas Society. The lecturer would have to aim at present- 
ing the old truths in a new and interesting fashion, in 
language appropriate to make clear the most profound 
thought. The work already done by the Catholic Social 
Guild, in study circles and the Workers’ College, is an 
admirable example of a method which could well be trans- 
ferred to the study of Religion. 

To create the proper attitude towards worship, the lec- 
tures could sometimes have reference to Liturgy and Ecclesi- 
astical Music. More effort, too, must be made to organize 
public and corporate attendance at Mass and Communion. 
It would have far-reaching effects if the societies attended 
Mass on certain occasions, not as individuals but as socie- 
ties, clearly distinct from the various confraternities. The 
direct object of the latter is the sanctification of the members, 
that of Catholic Action is the sanctification of others; and 
this is most effectively achieved by public manifestations. 
The fact that some would be attending publicly on two 
occasions for diverse motives would not be a drawback but 
an advantage. 

Sound notions of morality would inevitably result from 
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increased devotion and dogmatic instruction. Sanctity of 
course is fundamental, but sanctity cannot be taught. Some 
guidance in the ways of ascetical and mystical theology 
might be given in the lectures however. 

It is most important to inspire the members of the societies 
with the apostolic spirit. At present the guilds and organi- 
zations are inclined to regard themselves as existing for the 
benefit only of their members. Every effort is made to 
increase membership, but little is done to influence those who 
never will be members. The extreme example of this is the 
boys’ club, which does excellent work in keeping its mem- 
bers out of mischief but does nothing to train them to bring 
to others the grace of Christ, which they have preserved 
through the influence of the club. 

Training is necessary and must be provided, by capable 
lay persons to some extent, but mainly by priests. The latter 
must be definitely set apart for this work; they can more 
effectively carry out the mission of Christ through the train- 
ing of lay apostles than by directly working in a milieu 
largely estranged from God. For this task they themselves 
need special training, which is not completed by the usual 
study of Theology. The seminaries must provide for training 
in the method of presenting Theology to the lay-apostles; 
the direction of Catholic Action might well become a special 
subject. 

This implies that secular priests must be the directors of 
Catholic Action. And this is as it should be, since Catholic 
Action is organized under the hierarchy (whose personnel 
consists principally of secular priests) and in parochial units. 
This direction of Catholic Action should indeed be a paro- 
chial activity, like the organization of confraternities. But 
because it cannot be left entirely to the parish priests and 
their assistants who have their many other duties to perform, 
a number of secular priests must be free to give their whole 
energies to the work. 

Not that the religious orders are excluded. They must 
indeed often be called upon for lectures on subjects in which 
they are specialists—Benedictines, for instance, for Liturgy, 
Dominicans and Jesuits for certain aspects of Theology. 
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They, too, will continue to direct retreats which are essential 
to maintain and increase the sanctity of the apostles. But 
the main current of Catholic Action must be directed by the 
secular clergy. Imbued themselves with the apostolic spirit, 
they must impart it to others who will re-create their faith 
and devotion, maintain their own moral stands and bring 
back our fellow-countrymen to a new appreciation of eternal 
values. Thus, gradually, under the direction of the hierarchy, 
in perfect co-operation with one another, may we hope to 
rebuild Jerusalem ‘‘in England’s green and pleasant land.”’ 
EDWARD QUINN. 
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THE PERENNIAL APOLOGETIC OF THE 
CHURCH 


HILAIRE BELLOC defined the attitude of the Catholic 
apologete to his sources, when he wrote: ‘‘I say the Catholic 
‘conscience’ of history—I say ‘conscience’—that is, an 
intimate knowledge through identity: the intuition of a thing 
which is one with the knower—I do not say ‘the Catholic 
Aspect of History.’ This talk of ‘aspects’ is modern and 
therefore part of a decline: it is false, and therefore ephe- 
meral: I will not stoop to it.’”! 

Tertullian, too, was a Catholic apologete in act, when he 
wrote, of the Church in the third century: ‘‘Is it likely that 
so many churches, and they so great, should have gone 
astray into one and the same faith? No casualty distributed 
among many men issues in one and the same result. Error 
of doctrine in the churches must necessarily have produced 
various issues. When, however, that which is deposited 
among many is found to be one and the same it is not the 
result of error, but of tradition.’’? As Thomists would express 
it, more exactly: for this agreement no cause is given except 
it be one alone, namely the identity of the primitive dogmatic 
and hierarchic seed set in the world by Christ. This is 
certain. 

The Catholic, the realist, knows things, not aspects, single 
causes, not hypotheses. His certitude is real certitude—no 
subjective physiological emotion, but a compulsion, whose 
sole cause is the object, the evidently true, the thing-itself. 





1 Europe and the Faith, Introduction, p. vii. 

2 De prescriptione hereticorum, xxviii. We assume the essential 
solidarity of the Church in the third century, the age of Tertullian, 
with the Catholic Church of to-day. The fact is granted by all great 
contemporary students of Christian origins, and has been so granted 
even since the floruit of Auguste Sabatier. And one need only men- 
tion the name of Harnack. The only notable exception is suggested 
by the illustrious name of Gore. But falsely, since he did not dissolve 
the work of his equally illustrious critic, Abbot Chapman. Even that 
interchange of ideas and source-penetrations is a thing long forgotten. 
Our emphasis here is upon the link behind that link, and upon the 
valid mode of approach. 
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And not only as a Catholic, but formally as an apologete, 
the Catholic knows things-themselves not in any impartial, 
distinterested spirit, but in the biassed, prejudiced, most 
interested light of supernatural faith. He knows things as a 
Catholic. He examines his evidence—his motives of belief 
(motiva credibilitatis)—as a Catholic, as defined, indicated, 
pointed out to him by the Church. 

A Catholic alone is a true apologete. For an apologete 
is a theologian,’ and only a Catholic can be a theologian. 
His work is to prove the authority for what he believes 
through faith, and to prove it because he believes, and 
by means of principles, witnesses, terms, shown him by his 
faith. 

Nevertheless—and this is tremendously important—his 
proofs are rational, self-contained in themselves, and com- 
pletely valid and satisfying quite independently of faith. 
Hence they compel the assent of him who does not believe 
yet. And we can assert this perfectly safely, just because 
they are the exact proofs, principles, witnesses, and terms, 


given to us by our faith, by the authority and tradition of the 
Church, as the precise and perfect rational vindication of 
her own supernatural claims. 


In short, when the Catholic apologetic draws his picture 
of the primitive Church, he is knowing a real thing, is 
capable of appreciative, and therefore intelligent and com- 
municable sympathy with all its moods and phases, and so 
confidently defining it, delineating it, not under this or that 
ephemeral aspect, but giving it whole and unchanged to his 
hearers. 

The Church in the third century is just such a complete 
reality for him as for Tertullian, whose treatise De pre- 
scriptione is just as valid to-day as then. And it is compelling 
to-day, as then, because through its principles the apologete 
takes the concrete organism into his hands, as an expert, 





3 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 1, a. 8. Also R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., De Revelatione, 3rd Ed., pp. 19-28; P. Gardeil, La 
Crédibilité et L’ Apologétique, 2nd Ed., p. xi; Jacques Maritain, De 
la Philosophie Chrétienne, pp. 89 et sqq. 
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faith-directed, turning it over and about, this way and that, 
in exactly the ways indicated by the Church, showing his 
hearers those structural and organic outlines which cause 
certitude, building up, not a complex of aspects ambiguous 
in significance, hypothetical at best, nor a mere situation 
without background and so without springs for probative 
strength, but a total reality whose sole explanation is divine 
causality, whose single historical origin the God-Man— 
Christ. ‘‘And the spirit of God brooded over the face of the 
waters.’’ In the pagan background in the third century the 
apologete, gathering the materials for his minor premiss, 
sees the provident stirring and disposing of the nations by 
' God to receive Christ in His integrity in the Catholic 
' Church. The scene is set. The germ of the Kingdom has been 
_ strewed through the world in the centuries immediately 
' preceding. And now it is springing up and shooting forth 
| great branches, in a way to be known by all men. And 
' behold! That germinated seed was one. Wherever it has 
rested, the same identical being has grown out of it, pro- 
claiming unity of origin and of nature. 
' Meanwhile divine activity has been working in the pagan 
_ world itself, inclining it towards what God would see it 
» receive and become. He knows that otherwise the super- 
' natural thing cannot be breathed into it, for grace pre- 
' supposes nature, and, before acting upon it, must gather it 
' upinto one straight line with itself, acting on that obediential 

capacity (potentia obedientialis) which lies in all created 

beings. 
_ So Christ is moving in the nations, that these may move 
towards Him. He is doing it not only by the preaching, 
presence, and miraculous witness of His Church, but as well 
by His provident direction of all things to their end, bringing 
them to some apprehension of the essentials of salvation 
according to type, figure, shadow and faintly suspected 
vision of things to come, and guiding them into intelligent 
touch with the Catholic reality itselfi—that preaching, pre- 
sence, and miraculous witness. 

It is a picture of Adam being restored to his integrity. The 
tragic, questioning soul of the ancient world is being recom- 
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posed to prepare it for heavenly life and character, coming 
transforming into the new Adam, Christ in His Mystical 
Body. 

But with this ascent of streaming, re-unifying life, repre- 
sented by the names of Rome, Greece, Judza, there is 
descent, chaos and decay. The interior, essential decadence, 
and fatal though prolonged collapse, of the pagan world, 
from the third century onwards, is the antithesis, the chaotic 
flux, to all that has been built up and realized. 

In the midst is the Christian thing, growing, developing, 
strengthening, with incredible vigour. This will gather up 
and retain the ideals and realities constant in the chaos and 
crisis. 

And this Christian thing is a miracle, a perpetual motive 
of belief in its own reality and genuineness.‘ 

The rapid conversion of all kinds of men and women— 
multitudes of them—drawn by the majesty and fascination 
of Christ: ‘‘For a Person came, and lived and loved, and 
did and taught, and died and rose again, and lives on by His 
Power and His Spirit for ever within us and amongst us, so 
unspeakably rich and yet so simple, so sublime and yet so 
homely, so divinely above us precisely in being so divinely 
near—that His character and teaching require, for an ever 
fuller yet never complete understanding, the varying study, 
and different experiments and applications, embodiments 
and unrollings of all races and civilizations, of all individual 
and corporate, the simultaneous and successive experiences 
of the human race to the end of time.’’® 

This conversion without force, in face of terrible penalties 
—persecutions—solely for love and hope of a spiritual reality 
unseen.® 





4 Cf. Vatican Council (Denzinger, 1794). 

5 Friedrich von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Religion, Vol. |, 
2nd Ed., p. 26. 

6 Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Contra Gentiles, lib. I, c. vi. Also von 
Hiigel’s fine passage in The Mystical Element of Religion, Vol. I, 
pp. xxxi, xxxii. It completes and extends the beautiful development 
quoted above, showing the Saint as an Alter Christus, sharing in the 
majesty and beauty of the character of Christ, and hence extending 
the compelling ‘‘evidential strength’’ (if so banal an expression may 
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The unity and increasing richness of the Church’s inward 
life. 

Her penetration of the things of the soul. 

Her resistance to corrupting forces and to persecutions. 

Her extraordinary identity of creed, organization, liturgy, 
and peculiar life, throughout the Empire. 

Her certainty about her own mind, essence, and purpose. 
Her universal obedience—her turning to Rome in all diffi- 
culties, as by an “‘instinct’’ miraculously implanted in every 
Church and every member. 

She is the real point of the third century, and she is an 
anachronism and a paradox. An anachronism because the 
world is tottering, and she is not. On the contrary she is 
being fashioned quickly by a divine power, and being stood 
upon her wide base, the world itself. A paradox because she 
suffers worse destructive forces than the Empire, surviving, 
refreshed, while the Empire crumbles under the gathering 
torrent. Rome goes under. The Church rears her head like 
the pelican—tradition symbol of Christ’ and of the Blessed 
Sacrament—nourishing her little ones with her blood, the 
merits of Christ and His martyrs, distributed among her 
members through the Liturgy, her breath and inspiration. 

But not only does the Catholic Church stand alone as a 
perpetual miracle and motive of belief. The apologete does 
more than show her to be this. He shows her necessary 
origin in Christ. 

He proves it from the same given facts. Not this time by 
reference to divine causality immediately, but by reference 
to their sole historical explanation in Him, Christ, the Son 
of God. 

He has outlined the Church in the third century, the ‘‘sub- 
apostolic’’ generation. He now penetrates to what lies be- 
neath and within this expanding outward-growing organism. 
It has a centre, an inward, single raison d’étre in historic 





enter here) of His Personality in all its holiness, to His members in 
the Church, His Body; hence communicating to her the probative, 
inevitable, ‘‘note’’ of Holiness, compelling assent. 

7 Cf. St. Thomas’ beautiful hymn, the Adoro te devote. 
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succession and expansion. And this centre is determined, 
partly by using positive sources—the ‘‘Apostolic Fathers’’ 
but chiefly by infallible judgments about the third century 
phenomena alone. The apologete reminds his hearers ot fhat 
constant unity of creed, spiritual structure, and hierarchic 
organism, which he has described already. But now he 
isolates it, as a chemist lifts an angular, unmistakable crystal 
from its solution, for critical analysis. It is the measurable 
core of the reality, the essence and source of certitude. 

He applies the argument of Tertullian: ‘‘When that which 
is deposited among many is found to be one and the same it 
is not the result of error but of tradition.’’ And ‘‘this is most 
abundant proof that there is one and the same vivifying 
faith, which has been preserved in the Church from the 
apostles until now.’”® 

For this unity no cause can be assigned unless it be one, 
namely the identity of the primitive Catholic seed set in the 
world by Christ. The germinal embryo contains somehow all 
the structure, organic principles, and potentialities of the 
grown organism. For a seed propagates itself according to 
its own kind, and identity is found in the progeny. And the 
identity of the progeny proclaims the unity of the seed. 


To sum up. The Catholic apologete knows things, not 
aspects, single causes, not hypotheses. 

His certitude is real certitude—a compulsion, whose sole 
reason is the objective thing, the evidently true. 

He has a bias, an inevitable preference for evidence— 
namely what is presented as such by the Church, by 
tradition. 

Hence he describes, turns over, and examines in every 
light, those historical realities, precisely, which are such 
evidence, causing that real objective certitude, upon which 
faith builds. The Christian thing is to him like the crystal to 
the chemist. And he knows that he cannot use any angle of 
approach he chooses. He knows one such angle alone—the 
angle of refraction, which transmits light. 





8 Irenzus, Adversus hereses, iii, 3. 
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And so it is that he arrives at the two dominant traditional 
lines of approach. First tracing those unmistakable ground- 
lines of the Christian thing, as itself a perpetual miracle and 
motive of belief. Secondly working behind these ground- 
lines to their implied origins in time—the method of Tertul- 
lian and Irenzus, the traditional development of the ‘‘argu- 
ment from tradition,’’ and the apologete’s ““Quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus.’”° 

Choosing thus his angle of approach deliberately, confi- 
dently, he attains to the measurable core of the reality, the 
essence and source of certitude. So expressed, his hearer 
grasps the Catholic organism in the completeness of its 
three-dimensional reality. It compels his assent. 

Above all, in such approach is a freshness and a living 
contact—an utterly un-academic satisfaction, unknown and 
untouched in the mere ‘‘bookish,’’ home-made, apology, of 
the independent worker, the ephemeral argumentum ad 
hominem of the untrained apologist. The genesis of belief out 
of the human potentialities of the inquisitive, questioning, 
seeker after Christ, then takes on something of the childlike 
excitement, vitality, and freshness, of a tremendous evolving 
realization and appreciation, a revelatory initiation and 
reaching out, to an unsuspected source of joy and life—no 
narrowing sect, no party, but the Body of Christ. There is 
born a fearful, yet loving, approach. May I know it, partake 
of it? Can these things be? And then the growth of con- 
fidence, and the vindication, and the final, irrevocable, rich, 
perfect, all-attaining, all-fulfilling certitude. It is! These 
things are so! This thing is most real! And the whole self 
goes out to it, in caressing, all-embracing, all-trusting, love. 

And how reached, known in its essence, possessed? By 
exact focussing down upon the object, by the given instru- 
ment of analysis, itself more penetrating than any merely 
human medium. Through it the organic being is touched, in 
its compelling, inevitable, and immediate, beauty, goodness, 
truth, and consequently its utterly satisfying certitude. 

NorBERT Drewi1rt, O.P. 





9 The famous dictum of Vincent of Lerins. 
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THE SPANISH ELECTIONS ANALYZED 


AFTER a preliminary period of confusion, it is now possible 
to gain a clearer view of the political scene in Spain.1 Two 
facts emerge: that the Catholic question was not the domi- 
nant issue and that it did not decisively swing votes either 
the one way or the other; that the Catholic deputies who lost 
their seats (Traditionalists, Alfonsists and others) did so not 
as a consequence of their Catholicism but because of specific 
political issues. Accién Popular, which we may legitimately 
describe as the Catholic party in Spain, actually increased 
its representation and is easily the largest party in the new 
Cortes. The Left gains have been made principally at the 
expense of the Centre Radicals, who staged a spectacular 
collapse, despite the promotion of a Centre ‘‘hold-the-ring” 
party by President Alcala Zamora and Premier Portela. 
Centre deputies who lost their seats paid the penalty of 
““betraying the Republic.’’ Don Alejandro Lerroux, one of 
the oldest Republican leaders, failed in two constituencies, 
and but a bare dozen of his followers have been returned. 
Sefior Cambé, leader of the Catalan Lliga (Right) for many 
years, was also defeated. 

The defeat of Liberalism at the hands of the natural in- 
transigence of the Spanish temperament has been taken little 
note of by English newspapers. In the old days, when not 
only political parties but parliamentary democracy and the 
Constitution itself were kept alive by artificial means (the 
turno legal pact whereby Conservatives and Liberals oscil- 
lated in office), it was possible for Liberalism to survive. But 
of recent years the electors have voted in increasing num- 
bers, considerably outweighing those who voted at the behest 
of the political caciques and overbearing the Home Office 
machinery for ‘‘making’’ elections. In Spain as elsewhere 
Liberalism has been the creed of professors and thinkers. 





1 The voting seems to have been fairly even, and the most reliable 
estimate published in the British Press gives 263 seats to the Left and 
210 to the Opposition. The Times (March 7) reports that at least 200 
seats will be contested as invalid. 
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THE SPANISH ELECTIONS ANALYZED 


The names of Ganivet, Giner and Unamuno and the ideas 
of the ‘‘generation of ’98’’ meant little to the industrial and 
agrarian masses. Such men were cheered when their voices 
chimed with that of the people and so acquired an impor- 
tance far in excess of their actual influence. In point of fact, 
the revolutionary leaders had no intention that the Liberal 
intellectuals should call the tune when the Liberal politicians 
had succeeded in overthrowing the last barrier and opening 
the last gate. The success of Liberalism implies its own 
demise. Based on an excessive belief in human nature, it is 
destroyed by the forces which it liberates. It is only active 
and popular so long as there are barriers to be overturned 
and gates to be opened. In Spain Liberalism is being eaten 
up by the wild bulls of the Left. Its eighteenth century 
humanitarianism and its abstraction of dogma, its attempt 
to evangelize the masses by mere intellectualism, its prac- 
tical disbelief in the fallen nature of man, and the world 
which it seeks to create (which is only fit for intellectual 
individualists to live in), all forecast its failure. In specific 
Spanish terms, Liberalism has come into conflict with the 
natural pessimism of the national temperament. The Spaniard 
has no illusions about human nature. Either he believes in the 
traditional view, that men need a Church and authoritative 
government to help save them from themselves, or, usually 
under the influence of poverty and passion, he lapses into 
Marxism and Atheism. In this rebellious agnostic atmosphere, 
if he reasserts himself and becomes a Spaniard once more, he, 
like Francisco Ferrer, creates a fierce religion out of socialism 
and is every bit as authoritative in his ideas of government 
as are his ‘‘fascist’’ compatriots of the extreme Right. 

We believe that the recent elections suggested no special 
or increased antipathy towards Catholicism. We cannot help 
saying that the prospects for Catholicism are brighter now 
than they have been at any other time during the past 
troubled hundred years of Spanish history. The older 
generation of Catholics, the non-socially minded, aristocratic 
and capitalist Catholics whose vision was narrow and whose 
faith was sometimes more formal than apostolic, are passing 
away. So, too, are the ‘‘Catholic anti-clericals’’ who sup- 
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ported the old Liberal Party. They are being replaced by 
vigorous, all-round Catholics who are anxious to sanctify 
themselves and others. The needs of veal and legal Spain are 
being energetically attended to. In the former province, the 
sanctifying leaven of Catholic Action is at work in all parts 
of the country. In the latter, Catholic trade unions are being 
rescued from the ‘‘black-leg’’ position into which unthinking 
employers had forced them and, within the short space of 
five years, a splendid political and propagandist organiza- 
tion has created the largest party in the State. Catholicism, 
therefore, has assembled all its forces, and the field is set for 
a grand effort at the corporate and individual evangelization 
of Spain. And, with the withering of the Liberal graft, Spain 
has a chance of becoming herself again. The harm which 
Liberalism has done both to Catholicism and Spain by ob- 
scuring issues is illustrated in microcosm by the tragic career 
of President Alcala Zamora. The man who personally dictated 
terms to Alfonso XIII is now spurned by both Right and 
Left, and seeks to be released from an intolerable position. 
Socialism is an ape of Christianity. Though there must be 
an intrinsic opposition between those who seek Heaven-on- 
earth and those who seek Heaven-in-Paradise, the conflict 
between Catholicism and Marxism lacks the special bitter- 
ness of the Catholic-Liberal struggle. The errors of the 
Socialist rank-and-file are errors of the heart rather than the 
head. Even the intellectual minority frequently seek to 
minimize the difference between Catholicism and Socialism 
and to avoid a direct conflict with the Church. In France, 
for instance, the Socialist leaders view the ‘‘anti-clerical 
problem’’ as a bourgeois red herring drawn by the Radicals 
across the trail of social progress. It seems certain that many 
Catholics in Spain vote for the Left because they simply 
view it as a means of increasing their stock of daily bread, 
much as the older type of propertied Catholic voted for the 
Right to protect his own material interests rather than the 
Church. Too conscious an alliance between capital and 
Catholicism and the general effect of Liberalism prevented 
the light of Catholic doctrine from reaching the masses. It 
is thus not surprising that Socialist propaganda has won so 
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THE SPANISH ELECTIONS ANALYZED 


many adherents. It is noteworthy that Spanish monarchists 
frequently adopt a cynical view of the Church’s social appeal 
to the masses. But, as we have remarked, these Conserva- 
tive Clericals are being replaced by a party which places 
Catholic teaching in the forefront of its programme and 
which no longer depends on one class for support. Accidn 
Popular is winning the support of workers and the bourgeois 
as well. The bulk of the industrial and agrarian proletariat 
are by no means intellectual devotees of Marxism, and 
Accién Popular and its Catholic Agrarian allies will be able 
to bring the Light into the dark places of Catalonia and 
Andalusia. Populus in tenebris vidit magnam lucem. 

To substantiate our claim that it is not Catholicism which 
has received a rebuff at the recent elections, the Left gains 
from the Centre must be analyzed. The Centre Radicals, 
nineteenth century in their mentality, anti-clerical and re- 
publican but diffident on the social question, paid the penalty 
of collaborating with the Right in measures which seemed of 
Conservative and Monarchist complexion. The semi-socialist 
Radicals of the Left, represented in the last Cortes only by 
leading personalities such as Azafia and Martinez Barrio, 
have increased their holding by almost the same number of 
seats as the Centre Radicals have lost. These Left Radicals 
have outstripped their fellow-Liberals of the Centre in 
realizing that social rather than political issues are the real 
instruments of national revolution. 

These Radicals are noted for their strong defence of 
regional autonomy. Sefior Azafia envisages the creation of 
a federal Spanish State by devolution of national services. 
At the moment regionalism is the sharpest characteristic of 
Republicanism, and it is notable that the Lefts gained their 
greatest successes in Catalonia and the North. That local 
liberty is a cause sufficiently strong to swing Catholic votes 
to the Left is incontestable. In the last Cortes the Basque 
Nationalists (members of the Right and fervent Catholics) 
walked out of the House of Congress side by side with 
members of the Socialist Left in silent defence of Catalan 
liberties. The Rights, especially those who were monarchist 
in sympathy even though they had accepted the ralliement 
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policy, tended to support a centralized State in any event, 
while the part played by the Catalans in the 1934 revolt led 
the Centre-Right Government to strip the Generalidad of 
most of its authority; and many of Gil Robles’ followers 
threatened the total suppression of the Catalan Generalidad. 
We can appreciate the reasons which created this attitude, 
but the anti-regionalist trend was a bad electoral mistake. 
Regionalists began to feel that their aspirations would be in 
safer keeping in the hands of the Republican Left, and the 
imprisoned Azafia became their champion. Hence the defeat 
of the Liiga (the Catalan Right party, conservative in general 
politics and moderate in its autonomy demands, which sits 
Centre in the Madrid Cortes) by the Esquerra (a Left con- 
centration of Marxists and Republicans founded some years 
ago by President Companys). The defeat of so experienced 
and astute a politician as Senor Cambé at Lerida, almost as 
extraordinary as a defeat of Mr. Lloyd George at Caernarvon 
Burghs, can only be explained by the fact that his party 
truckled to the centralists of the Right. 

Amongst other reasons for the Left victory, we may 
briefly mention a national characteristic which has made 
more than one important contribution to Spanish history— 
the tendency of a substantial minority to support the cause 
which they think is going to win. Unprincipled voting of 
this kind, however, is just as likely to support the Right on 
another occasion. 

In conclusion we must say that the Left triumphed for 
political rather than religious considerations. It is difficult 
to find evidence that anti-Catholicism as such has made any 
serious headway. Professor Gil Robles scored a personal 
triumph at least as remarkable as that of the Left leaders; he 
was elected both for Madrid and Salamanca. Monarchist 
and Radical members of the C.E.D.A. (anti-Marxist coali- 
tion) fared poorly, and Right deputies in general who lost 
their seats did so because their background suggested cen- 
tralism, capitalist domination, and the worse features of 
landed-aristocracy rule. On the other hand, the real Left— 
the Socialist-Syndicalist-Communist b/oc—did not make any 
extraordinary advance in the circumstances. The Socialists 
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THE SPANISH ELECTIONS ANALYZED 


lead the way with 80 seats out of the total Marxist appropria- 
tion of approximately 150; a Marxist increase of some 50 
seats, not an overwhelming gain when we consider that the 
Left propagandists had the Asturian repression with which 
to whip up the passions of the illiterate. Victory passed to 
the Left by means of the transfer of Centre Radical votes to 
Left Radicals. It is a great pity that circumstances should 
have delivered the regionalist cause into the hands of the 
Left, for it is a good cause. Spain is by nature a cantonal 
country; Catalonia, the Basque provinces, Galicia, Anda- 
lusia have, in that order of merit, historic claims to a degree 
of self-determination. Unfortunately, this is not the first 
time in modern Spanish history that circumstances have 
provided the Devil with a good argument, notably when the 
wretched Fernando VII was able to identify his cause with 
that of Catholicism and nationalism. 

We have made mention of those industrialists and 
property-owners who are Conservative by reason of natural 
interest. As part of their anti-Marxist defence, these support 
Catholic deputies. We have remarked that Accién Popular 
is in process of emancipating the Catholic cause from exclu- 
sive temporal Conservatism. But this process is still far 
from complete, and the connection between ‘‘clericalism’’ 
and ‘‘capitalism’’ sedulously fostered in the minds of the 
proletariat by Left propaganda is the chief obstacle which 
Accién Popular has to face. The ideology of Don Juan 
March (who has fled the country), millionaire industrialist, 
tobacco smuggler, and political ‘‘boss,’’ is as repugnant to 
social Catholics such as Jiminez Fernandez (Gil Robles’ 
successor) as it is to the Marxists; and the Right, though 
unable to prevent it, does not really benefit from the 
patronage of Sefior March and his friends. The C.E.D.A. 
(Spanish Confederation of Self-Governing Rights) was ori- 
ginally formed as an electoral and parliamentary alliance 
between all parties and deputies of Right complexion on a 
common programme of Catholic defence and anti-Marxism. 
In the present election the bond of union was loosened to 
include Lerroux Radicals and some of Premier Portela’s 
nominees. This has been criticized as an act of weakness. 
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Certainly the result shows that these allies have weakened 
rather than strengthened the cause; the old men of the sea 
have weighed the Sinbads down. As traditional anti-clericals 
they could not attract Catholic votes, and their insipid 
republicanism lost them their old clientele of revolutionary 
voters. It may be, then, that in future the Catholic deputies 
will cut themselves free from both extreme Right and Centre 
and will stand boldly forth for what they are. Psychologi- 
cally, this might be more to the taste of the forthright 
electorate. For the sake of preserving themselves from 
extinction, both Radicals and extreme Rights will have to 
support the Catholic lead, thus reversing the late position in 
which the Right followed the Centre. 

The widening of the basis of coalition on the Left, how- 
ever, exceeded anything attempted by the Right, so much 
so that the Left victory is a defensive triumph, negative 
rather than positive. The Left has prevented the Right from 
attaining power, but itself lacks sufficient homogeneity to 
undertake with success a continued, positive policy. A 
Marxist background supports the Socialist-Syndicalist- 
Communist Left as Catholicism does the Right, but the 
difference between these elements is more serious than that 
between, say, Catholic Republicans and Catholic Monar- 
chists. The Socialist leader, Largo Caballero, for all his 
Marxist paraphernalia of clenched fists and Red flag, his 
wild talk of civil war, and his soubriquet of ‘‘the Spanish 
Lenin,’’ is of no deeper dye than the English Labour Party. 
Any effort at immediate betterment of the working classes 
would take much of the sting out of his attack. We must not 
forget that he actively co-operated with General Primo de 
Rivera’s régime when the Dictator attempted to alleviate 
the Spanish workers’ lot. Furthermore, between the 
Marxists and the Left Radicals (about 100) there is a gulf 
so wide that Premier Azafa, despite his parliamentary 
adroitness, cannot for long avoid a serious crisis. It may 
well be that the parties in the new Cortes will spend much 
of their time manoeuvring for position in the event of another 
election. In this duel of wits, the Right will miss the prac- 
tised hand of Sefior Lerroux. JOHN QUINLAN. 
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CHAPLIN’S ‘‘MODERN TIMES’”’ 


ONE of the greatest difficulties of cinema as an art is that 
many of its effects can be obtained in two ways—legitimately 
by the proper use of the medium, and illegitimately by 
borrowing from the other arts and principally the theatre. 


| The majority of commercial films fall into the second cate- 
E gory. From time to time, however, comes a film which 
' stands out from the general run by virtue of its essentially 
filmic qualities. We experience the peculiar pleasure that is 
_ derived from seeing the resources of an artistic medium used 
' as they should be—to produce effects that no other art can 
' produce so well. The Virtuous Isidore and Remous were 
both films of this kind. And now America has provided an 
_ example which is far richer and subtler than either— 
| Chaplin’s Modern Times. 


I wish, in this note, to stress two things that seem to have 


| been neglected by the official critics. The public has been 
' slapped on the back and urged to go up and see Charlie some 


time. It has heard all about the uproariously funny sequence 


' in the factory and the old gags and the new star. What has 
' not been sufficiently emphasized is first, that Modern Times 
' isa perfect instance of cinema being used for serious social 


criticism of the most drastic kind; and secondly, that the 


_ acting in the film is an object lesson of what film-acting ought 
_ to be, but very seldom is. 


It is true that Chaplin is the old Chaplin with all the old 


| gags—the jumping hat, sliding staircases, a dive into one 
| foot of water, incredible juggling with overloaded trays in a 
| restaurant and, of course, a tremendous exhibition of roller- 


skating. But by dwelling on the obviously comic side of the 
film one runs the risk of missing its profound seriousness. It 
opens significantly with a shot of sheep coming through a 
hedge, followed at once by a shot of a crowd of men jog- 
ging, jostling and elbowing one another as they hurry to the 
factory. This indicates the theme: it also suggests the under- 
current of bitterness which runs all through the film. Men 
have been divested of their natural human qualities and 
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reduced to the state of a herd of animals. The comparison is 
important and makes the opening of the film more effective 
than a similar shot in Lang’s Metropolis, where we see men 
reduced by the system to mere automata. 

The bitterness of Chaplin’s criticism of industrialism is 
evident from the shot of the ‘‘boss’’ in his office. Not the 
master mind of Metropolis, but an empty, vacant person 
playing with a jig-saw puzzle. As a comment on the big 
business man it is final. The organizer is seen to be every bit 
as sub-human—there is a reference back to the opening shot 
—as the factory-hands. He is engaged in an occupation 
which is just as mindless and mechanical as theirs. 

The sequence in which Chaplin is seen tightening up bolts 
on parts of machines as they pass on a sliding table recalls 
Clair’s A mous la liberté; but the comparison is all in 
Chaplin’s favour. He has transformed his borrowing into 
something new and more arresting. Even when no longer at 
work Chaplin is unable to stop going through the automatic 
motions of tightening up. Delirium follows. He proceeds to 
fall on any and every object—particularly trouser buttons! 
—which vaguely resembles a bolt and give it a turn with 
the spanners. Finally, a splendid target presents itself in 
the shape of an elderly lady with a large button on each 
breast. This is magnificent farce, to be sure, but farce with a 
purpose. The same is true of the automatic feeding machine 
(to save wasting time over lunch intervals!) which gets out 
of control, projects the food furiously into Chaplin’s eyes 
and continues equally furiously to wipe his mouth with the 
automatic mouth-wiper. This sums up what has gone before 
and rubs in the mindless absurdity of the whole system. Man 
has made machines, but has ceased to be their master and 
become their slave. 

The first part of the film ends with Chaplin’s retirement to 
a mental home. The second part seems at first to have very 
little to do with it. It is concerned with the wanderings and 
adventures of Chaplin and his Vagrant Girl (Paulette 
Goddard). There is only one more scene in the factory, but 
this time it is pure farce and has none of the seriousness of 
the others. The discontinuity between the two parts, how- 
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CHAPLIN’S ‘‘MODERN TIMES’’ 


ever, is only apparent. The second part continues the criti- 
cism of industrialism, but it does so indirectly. The fact that 
the scene moves outside the factory is really an extension of 
the artist’s field. The escapades of the pair are charming, but 
the point is that they are utterly disinherited in a world 
dominated by big business. The search for food, for a home, 
the clashes with the police, have a fundamental seriousness. 
Their disappointments are continually heightened by their 
outbursts of natural spontaneous gaiety, suggesting the way 
in which people would live if they were given a chance. This 
simple gaiety bears on what has gone before. In order to 
be successful as art and as criticism, criticism of things as 
they are must be accompanied by some vision of things as 
they ought to be. Criticism of people must be coupled with 
some realization of the potentialities of human nature. The 
deepest thing in Chaplin’s film is a sense of what is good and 
natural, of what is really human in human nature. This 
accounts for the immense superiority of his work as social 
criticism over Russian films like Mother, Storm Over Asia 
and The General Line. In the Russian films there is no 
vision, no sense of what living humanly means. Their pro- 
vince is destruction. Their aim is limited to pulling down an 
existing order. One of the most striking things about them 
is that there is not a single character, not a single human 
being in any of them. The Mother and the Father and the 
Son in Mother and the peasant woman in The General Line 
are pale figures and really little more than animated theories. 
For the proletariat of the Russian Revolution like the citoyen 
of the French is an abstraction—an abstraction which is 
infinitely poorer than the reality for which it stands. When 
we compare Modern Times with any of the Russian films we 
see clearly how inadequate a materialist philosophy is to 
provide a basis for art. It ends inevitably in a radical im- 
poverishment of the art it pretends to inspire. 

I have said that one of the virtues of this film is the exhibi- 
tion of film-acting. Chaplin’s handing of Paulette Goddard 
is a remarkable piece of work and compares with Pabst’s 
direction of the young Greta Garbo in Joyless Street which 
was seen in a terribly mutilated version in London last year. 
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Critics have emphasized the fact that this is a ‘‘silent’’ film 
——the human voice is heard twice, once on a gramophone 
record and once in Chaplin’s song. It has been somewhat 
grudgingly admitted that he succeeded in what he set out to 
do, but we have been told that the captions slowed down the 
film. As a matter of fact, there are very few captions; and 
the undeniable proof of Chaplin’s triumph is that not a single 
one of them was necessary. The basis of film-acting is mime, 
and this film is one of the most astonishing exhibitions of 
miming I have ever seen. Both the principal actors succeed 
in expressing a wonderful range of emotion by gesture and 
the play of features; and the pleasure we get from it makes 
us feel what a poor substitute the spoken word is for the 
thing it is replacing. 

The “‘high spot’’ of the second part is of course Chaplin’s 
song. His parody of the music-hall turn is one of the funniest 
things he has done. The expressiveness of his miming has to 
be seen to be believed. And it should be noticed that the 
words of the nonsense song are the perfect accompaniment 


to the acting. That is the whole point about film-acting. 

Words must accompany acting, they should never be a 

substitute for it as they are tending more and more to be. 
G. M. TURNELL. 





EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE is, even humanly speaking, 
doing much to arouse Catholics in other lands to a sense of 
the tragedy of divided Christendom and to the need for 
labouring for the restoration of unity. In many Continental 
Catholic churches (as well as in many non-Catholic places of 
worship) public prayers are offered daily during the Octave. 
But good-will is not enough; it must be enlightened and 
directed by understanding of the issues involved, of the 
persons concerned, and above all of the theological principles 
which must govern any valid work for reunion. Hence the 
practice is spreading of accompanying the observance of the 
Octave with a daily sermon or address on some particular 
aspect of the problem. The congregation of the basilica of 
Sacré-Coeur at Montmartre was singularly fortunate this 
_ year in being addressed by an eminent theologian who has 
made the subject his special study—Pére M. J. Congar, 
0.P. His important addresses are to be enlarged and pub- 
lished in volume form; meanwhile we must rest content 


with the brief summary in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Feb- 
tuary 10). The preacher first drew attention to the nature 
and gravity of the present situation: 


| _ There exist Christians who do not form part of the Catholic 

Church, and, what is worse, it seems that the heritage of Christ is 
itself divided. It is high time that we asked ourselves if we have 
done all we should to put an end to this monstrous state of things. 
We should no longer disguise the fact that each day it continues 
widens the chasm that divides the Church. By the very fact that 
_ the division continues, it gets worse. Originally the divergences 
concerned precise points of doctrine. At the time of Calvin, a 
Catholic and a Protestant knew exactly what it was that separated 
them. Words still had the same meaning for both of them. They 
could still converse with one another. But that state of things 
has gone long ago, never to return. Their words no longer mean 
the same thing. When a family quarrel continues for a long time, 
it assumes an intensity out of all proportion with the motive that 
originally started it. Its very continuance has now become the 
principal reason for our divisions. 


Pére Congar gave his audience an account of some con- 
temporary reunion movements and criticized the theories 
behind them. With these theories he contrasted real ‘‘Cath- 
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olic Ecumenicism,’’ and explained the Catholic doctrine of 
the Church—her unity, visibility, catholicity and adapta- 
bility. On January 24th, last day but one of the Octave and 
anniversary of the death of Cardinal Mercier, he referred 
movingly to ‘‘the gesture of the dying Cardinal in leaving 
his episcopal ring to his friend Lord Halifax. This gesture 
resounds still as a heart-rending appeal to the whole of 
Christendom. If the Malines Conversations failed, it was 
because too much was expected of them. They had, never- 
theless, a greater importance than has yet been recognized. 
They sowed a seed of which the fruits will one day be 
gathered.’’ 


SEPARATED BRETHREN. An indispensable preliminary to an 
intelligent approach to the problem of Christian unity is an 
accurate understanding of the status, from the theological 
standpoint, of non-Catholic Christians. To this Pére Congar 
devoted one of his addresses: 


The Church has never ceased to affirm that all men can be 
saved, whatever their beliefs may be, if their souls are in the 
right dispositions. But what precisely is the position of ‘‘heretics 
in good faith’’ with regard to the Church? It is often said that 
they form part of the ‘‘Soul’’ of the Church. This manner of 
speaking is neither very accurate nor of very long standing. 
Following the tradition of certain theologians it would be more 
exact to consider them as partial Catholics. They are Catholics in 
those points in which they have retained the Truth; ‘‘for Christ 
can have no fruit without His Spouse.”’ 

A little baptized Protestant differs in no way from a little 
baptized Catholic, since there is only one Church and only one 
Baptism. He is a little Catholic, and he will remain such during 
the years of his childhood, to the extent that he is not in- 
doctrinated with non-Catholic teaching. His conversion to Catho- 
licism will not be a rupture, but, on the contrary, the fulfilment 
of the infinite graces he received in Baptism. 

Dissident forms of Christianity are quite another question. This 
problem is set not in the moral but in the doctrinal sphere, and 
we may well ask what is the ultimate reason for their existence. 
Evidently each schism has had some immediate cause or causes, 
but would these immediate causes have been effective had not 
some more profound reason existed? And should we not seek this 
reason in the very manner in which God has willed to save the 
world? Christ is King; but He is also and chiefly Priest and 
Victim. Christ is King; but His royal prerogatives are, as it were, 
held in check, put into parentheses, by His Priesthood. It is 
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because God has willed to save us by His mercy that the net of 
salvation cast upon the world transcends the boundaries of His 
Church where His Kingship rules supreme. 

Dissident Christians are our ‘‘separated brethren.’’ This very 
exact expression should dictate our attitude towards them. We 
must love them as brothers, not treat them as reprobates. We 
must pray for them and ask them to pray for us, without for- 
getting that if it is a loss for them not to be in the Church their 
separation is also a very great loss to ourselves. Understanding 
better our own faith, we must also learn to know their beliefs and 
even to understand them. 

Parallel with this practical work, there is immense work to be 
done in the theological sphere. Light must be thrown on many 
points which have too often been left obscure. Restricting our- 
selves to a purely defensive attitude, we have insisted too ex- 
clusively on doctrines which have been controverted; we should 
pay no less attention to doctrines to which Protestants are them- 
selves attached. We must not let them think that, in order to 
return to the Church, they must reject those truly Christian 
values to which they rightly hold fast. What we want is not that 
our separated brethren should abandon that part of the heritage 
of Christ which they have kept intact, but that they should share 
with us the totality of that heritage which is not to be found 
outside the One and Catholic Church. 


””? 


THOMISM TO-DAY. An excellent Editorial on The Lesson of 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the current number of COLOSSEUM 
discusses again the function of the twentieth-century 
Thomist : 


The lesson of Saint Thomas Aquinas surely shows the function 
of the intelligence, open and avid for further truth, open to the 
newest speculations concerning the cosmos, prepared to draw 
from the least suspected source theories calculated to explain the 
data we have before us. It is worth thinking of the shock, in the 
thirteenth century, amongst minds with less vision and less grip 
of the real nature of truth, caused by St. Thomas’s use of Aris- 
totelian and Arabic sources. In the thirteenth century, as to-day, 
as throughout the history of mankind, there were people who 
said that anything new was dangerous. 

But it was of the very character of Saint Thomas’s mind to take 
cognisance of and sift out all the data available in his time, 
whether historical, psychological or scientific: to sift it for the 
grains of truth that lie here and there, here scattered, there 
assembled in heaps. The lesson for us is that we should sift out all 
the data available—not in his time, but in ours. . . . We give 
ground to prejudice [against Thomism] if, in discussing the history 
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of Thomism, we confine ourselves to the problems which faced 
Thomism in the thirteenth century—problems raised by Nomina- 
lism, Christian Platonism and Arabic speculation. These are, 
often, dead problems, and as Fr. Gerald Vann has said, scholas- 
ticism as such is dead, but Thomism is a living system which has 
continued to our day. We are doing a greater service to Thomism 
if we give an account of how it faces the key philosophical prob- 
lems of to-day. Bergson and Whitehead are a lot more important 
than Siger of Brabant: so are Heidegger and Husserl. 


The trouble often lies, as this Editorial hints, in the abuse 
of Thomist textbooks. Textbooks have their indispensable 
place; they must be a help towards, not a substitute for, 
thinking things out for oneself. 


The great vice of ‘‘textbook’’ philosophy and ‘‘textbook” 
apologetics, taken alone, is that they provide a ‘‘pat’’ answer to 
any question under the sun, and the answer may be made not so 
much to acquire further truth about God’s universe as to ‘‘refute’’ 
an opponent as quickly as possible. It seems to us that the main 
virtue in reading Bergson—to take an instance—is not find out 
how to “‘refute’’ him, but to find out what he says, and how 
much of it is true. It is to find out further truths, further aspects, 
even the psychological nuances of an approach, that philosophy 
should be studied: and once we have derived what element of 
truth resides in a writer, then we can rest assured that ‘‘propa- 
ganda will take care of itself.’” We ought not to write so as to 
make propaganda, but so as to tell the truth, so far as we can, 
about every aspect of the universe which may come into our ken. 


But the task before us is not merely to integrate the truth 
in subsequent philosophical speculation into the Thomist syn- 
thesis; Thomism is the concern not only of the professional 
philosopher as a system to be studied, it should be made a 
working personal philosophy of life for all. How is this to 
be done? The experiment of the Aquinas Society founded 
more than a year ago in a stable at Leicester by Fr. Mark 
Brocklehurst, O.P., suggests a way which deserves to be 
widely imitated. Papers read to the society have covered an 
immense variety of interests besides those explicitly con- 
cerned with the exposition of Thomist principles. One session 
indeed was devoted to the projection of a Soviet film. The 
idea of the Society is explained in the first Report recently 
issued : 


Its inspiration, obviously, was partly found in the London 
Aquinas Society and similar groups, but from the first we were 
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conscious of a special aim which, as the year passed, became 
more articulate. The list of lectures appears, as a whole, not to 
have much to do with St. Thomas Aquinas. But they are some- 
thing more than a haphazard group. It has been our policy to 
discuss subjects as expressions of, or factors in, a ‘‘world-view,’’ 
the “‘world-view’’ of which the philosophy of St. Thomas is the 
framework. In other words our task has been, not the academic 
one of the study of technical philosophy, but the much more 
hazardous one of the presenting of a living philosophy. . . . The 
experiment revealed over and over again that ‘“‘men’s differences 
are ultimately theological.’’ No ‘‘world-view’’ can stop short at 
a philosophy; it must surrender to a theology. 


Were such groups formed throughout the country the 
results might well be tremendous. The crying need is for a 
strong nucleus of laymen who do not merely ‘‘know’’ scraps 
of Thomism, but who think thomistically and are accustomed 
to apply it to the changes and chances of life. Such a nucleus 
in all the big centres, containing members representing all 
classes and walks of life, would take us far towards effective 
Catholic Action. 


joss. In the same number of COLOSSEUM Mr. Bernard Wall 
takes Penguin gently to task for some of his remarks on 
“mucking-in.’’ Penguin hastens to explain that he was not 
“inclined to blame Messrs. Dawson and Maritain for not 
telling A what to do.”’ He only asked whether the pre- 
occupation with ‘‘purifying means’’ and planning remote 
ideal ‘‘new orders’’ will not induce A to do nothing at all 
with regard to his hic et nunc everyday existence. Mr. 
Maurice Reckitt expresses our misgiving from a somewhat 
different angle in the current number of CHRISTENDOM when 
he writes: ‘‘Generalizations about ‘personality’ and ‘fellow- 
ship’ of which we are so prolific have become merely a kind 
of escape-mechanism by which we burke many of the ques- 
tions upgn which the Church has the primary responsibility 
for the enlightenment of mankind. . . They ask for leader- 
ship and we give them a cliché.’’ Principles, ideals, ultimate 
aims are indispensable and must never be lost sight of. But, 
if they are to be more than pretexts for disregarding our 
daily duty, neither must we lose sight of our calling here and 
now in the world and the environment in which we find 
ourselves. 

But Mr. Wall’s article is mainly concerned with criticism 
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of our phrase about the Catholic ‘‘regarding his suburb, his 
job and his milieu as precisely the God-given means for the 
working out of his salvation and the salvation, eternal and 
temporal, of those with whom they bring him in contact.” 
Mr. Wall interprets this—we venture to think rather gratui- 
tously—to mean that ‘‘we are to accept ‘jobs’ and ‘milieux’ 
without distinction . . . accept as right and just the fait 
accompli of our transitional period of history.’’ He goes on 
to show that most jobs nowadays, in many respects at least, 
are hateful, non-religious, sub-human. We have not ques- 
tioned it. We are simply facing the facts that (1) Catholics 
do and often must live in suburbs and have jobs; (2) that, 
taking Divine providence into account, these jobs must be 
regarded as vocations from God; (3) that these jobs are 
moreover integral parts of the actual social-economic struc- 
ture in which and on which we live and have to live, however 
corrupt it may be, and are consequently acts of service to our 
neighbour and a fulfilment of our obligation to the common- 
weal; (4) that although, or rather just because, these jobs are 
hateful, hard, non-religious, inhuman and the rest, they are 
the de facto means which Providence has appointed to each 
of us whereby each is to work out his salvation; and (5) they 
afford actual opportunities to help bring salvation, eternal 
and temporal, to others working in the same job or milieu, 
whether through official Catholic Action or through private 
initiative. While we are grateful to Mr. Wall for throwing 
further light on the appalling difficulties which beset the 
good Christian in modern society and on the evils inherent 
in it, and for urging the necessity for radical reform, we 
do not think these facts can be disputed. And they are 
of the utmost importance in guiding A in what he is to 
do and how he is to do it; he sees that his job is his vocation 
and his cross, something neither to be muddled through with 
nor spurned, but to be embraced. Statements that ‘‘religion 
can never thrive freely in a social milieu which is not based 
on religious principles’’ and that ‘‘sanctity and suburbia are 
simultaneously unthinkable’ seem to us to miss the essential 
paradox of sanctity: that it thrives best on its opposite, and 
that where sin abounds there does grace the more abound. 
Mr. Wall himself truly reminds us: ‘‘The Gospels, and the 
heroic—I might almost say foolhardy—life which is their 
ideal, is the only possible answer a Christian can make to 
“What is A to do?’ ”’ 
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CONTEMPORANEA. AMERICAN REviEw (February): Christianity 
of Modernism by Cleanth Brooks, Jr.: a pungent criticism of 
popular liberal protestantism. 


CLteRGY Review (March): An important document from His 
Grace the Archbishop of Westminster on the organization of 
Catholic Action in England, “‘hastily thrown together .. . 
for the purpose of provoking constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions.’’ The Family and the Farm by Richard O’Sullivan, 
K.C.: ‘‘The hope of England in the way of Land Reform 
must rest with those who retain the idea of marriage as an 
indissoluble unity . . . identifying the idea of economics with 
the welfare of the family.’’ A Recent Discussion on the Mass 
by J. A. McHugh, O.P. The Outside of the Cup by Basil 
Wrighton: the use and abuse of externals in religion—and 
some other abuses. 


| Carnotic Wortp (March): St. Thomas the Catholic by S. E. 


Dollard, S.J. 


' CoLosseuM (March) should on no account be missed. Besides the 


above-mentioned contributions: Reminiscences of Léon Bloy 
by Jacques Maritain; Men as Gods by T. S. Gregory; and an 
illuminating article on the political situation in Spain by a 
Catholic professor who, though he lost everything in the 
Asturias revolt, has plenty of judicious criticism for the Right 
and equally judicious sympathy for the Left. 

CoMMONWEAL (February 21): An admirable editorial on the 
censorship of art and literature. 

OraTE FratTRES (February 22): Sic Currite: Thoughts on Lent: 
the principles and aims of Christian asceticism: these are 
social, not individualistic; seek subordination, not suppression. 

Pax (March): The Exemplary Value of Monasticism by W. E. 
Orchard: ‘‘The religious orders, even of the most solitary and 
austere kind, do not cut themselves off from concern for their 
brethren in the world.”’ 

Reunion (March): The Immaculate Conception by Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (February 10): Charité chrétienne et dis- 
sensions politiques by H. D. Noble, O.P.: a scathing comment 
on some methods of Catholics in politics. (February 25): A 


chapter from Mauriac’s Vie de Jésus. 
PENGUIN. 





BLACKFRIARS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TROUSERS VERSUS CASSOCKS 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Srr,—In your March issue I read with astonishment the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘““‘The soutane tends to mark off the clergy as an 
independent, if not parasitic, caste in civil society, and this 
enflames a resentment which is not always unpardonable, and 
may often be profoundly religious and Christian.’’ Personally | 
do not believe that trousers or cassocks exercise such influence as 
the author of the above quoted passage seems to imagine. I do 
not believe that in cassock-countries ‘‘the priest is divorced from 
his people,’’ nor that in trouser-countries ‘‘the priest is too much 
one of the people.’’ Especially I do not see how “‘the soutane 
tends to mark off the clergy as an independent, if not parasitic, 
caste in civil society.’’ The soutane in the mind of the Church is 
simply a uniform for her clergy, being but the old costume of the 
Romans which the clergy were ordered to retain, when in the 
fourth century lay folk began the new fashion of the barbarian 
invaders. 

There are however two points in this matter which ought not 
to be confused: (a) that of principle: the Church in her Canon 
Law prescribes the wearing of the clerical uniform (cc. 136, 596), 
and she imposes certain penalties for infringements of this regu- 
lation (c. 2379); (b) that of practice: that is, whether or not the 
wearing of this uniform in particular countries is expedient; and 
this point is left to the Bishops, who in this country leave their 
clergy free. 

(a) As to the question of principle, there should be no contro- 
versy at all among Catholics, who are bound to submit to the 
legislation of the Church. 

In Civil Society there are many dazzling uniforms, as well as 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force; they are mostly a matter of 
discipline: everybody sticks to them, nor do I think that they 
have ever excited the ‘‘healthy suspicion the Englishman has of 
overconspicuous phylacteries,’’ or made our beloved London 
Bobby “‘too freakish and unapproachable.”’ 

So I do not see any reason why the Church should not insist 
on her clergy wearing a special uniform, which in point of fact 
has formed the subject of more synodical enactments than any- 
thing else. This uniform in question is very simple and straight- 
forward, and not so strikingly anachronistic as many civil uni- 
forms, for example those of commissionaires, Beafeaters and 
Scottish Highlanders. Particularly here in England, the country 
of liberty par excellence, where nuns, both Catholic and Protes- 
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tant, go about in their habits, and where even some of the 
Protestant clergy wear cassocks, it is difficult to understand why 
Catholic priests should not do the same. 

(b) The practice. The same writer in BLACKFRIARS says again: 
“The perpetual terror of ‘giving scandal’ is apt to paralyze 
soutaned clerical activity, and to reduce the wearer to that inertia 
which is a powerful justification of much Continental anti- 
clericalism.’’ Now, in my opinion, it is fair neither to anti- 
clericals nor to the clergy to justify Continental anti-clericalism 
by accusing Continental clergy of inertia! This accusation against 
the Continental clergy and this expression of contempt in their 
regard (both of which, by the way, seem to be rather common 
amongst the champions of trousers), are neither charitable nor 
just: and do but help to prove that islanders tend indeed to be 
very insular. It betrays an extraordinary lack of knowledge of 
the Catholic Continent to imagine that, in general, cassock- 
countries are behindhand in Catholic activities. Moreover the 
Continental cassock-countries continue to produce more canonized 
Saints among their clergy than this country; and on the other 
hand, in the matter of leakage, in these modern times, among 
laity and clergy, I do not think that this Island can by any means 
claim to be the lowest on the list, with the smallest number. 


I should like to ask the writer of what sort of inertia he is 
accusing Continental clergy. I cannot think that he is referring 
to ‘‘Catholic Action,’’ because, as far as I know, England is far 
from taking the lead in the Organization of ‘‘Catholic Action’’ as 
the present Pope conceives it. 

We might perhaps discover the sort of imertia that is really 
meant, in that Continental clergy, ‘‘freakish and unapproach- 
able’”’ as they are in their soutane, and also living in a ‘‘perpetual 
terror of ‘‘giving scandal,’ cannot afford to be ‘‘absorbed in 
tennis, golf, and motoring, cinema and radio, cards and social 
visiting,’’ as the same writer quotes from one of the English 
champions of cassocks. So, after all, the question is whether this 
inertia concerns not priestly work, but rather secular amusements 
(cc. 138, 140). 

Of course, the wearing of most uniforms checks certain activity, 
and hence brings about certain inertia, as most uniforms require 
a certain standard of external behaviour. If I may be allowed to 
express my humble opinion, it is this, generally speaking, that is 
the reason at the back of all arguments against the wearing of 
cassocks. 

So, as regards the advisability as to whether it is expedient 
that the Catholic clergy of this country should or should not wear 
the cassock in public, that will depend upon local circumstances. 
If the clergy here have not yet reached that standard of external 
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behaviour which the cassock requires, then of course it is not 
expedient to wear cassock in England, lest ‘‘that perpetual terror 
of giving scandal’’ become too oppressive and too real. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
fr. P. N. Zammit, O.P. 


The observations by Penguin in the last issue of BLACKFRIARS 
were not intended to be provocative, but were a judicial summary 
of a controversy that has already assumed too great an impor- 
tance. It may be useful here to quote the official directions of the 
Canon Law on the question of clerical dress. Ommes clerici 
decentem habitum ecclesiasticum, secundum legitimas locorum 
consuetudines et Ordinari loci praescripta, deferant, tonsuram seu 
coronam clericalem, nisi recepti populorum mores aliter ferant, 
gestant, et capillorum simplicem cultum adhibeant (Can. 136). 
It is quite clear from the above pronouncement that the style of 
clerical dress is to follow (a) the legitimate customs of the various 
localities and (b) the regulations of the Ordinary. For England, 
at least, the “‘suitable ecclesiastical dress,’’ which is ‘‘in accor- 
dance with the legitimate custom’’ of this country and ‘‘with the 
regulations of the Ordinary’’ of each of the dioceses, is at present 
the black suit and the Roman collar. If the local Ordinaries see 
fit to introduce a new custom or to issue new regulations, there is 
no question but that the clergy will accommodate themselves 
accordingly; if they decree the wearing of that particular form of 
clerical dress customary in certain countries, the soutane, the 
clergy of this country will wear the soutane. Meantime our own 
particular form of clerical dress, worn also in Ireland, Germany, 
Holland, the United States, and Canada, is one which has obvious 
advantages for the apostolate, and it was the concern of Penguin 
to point out these advantages and, incidentally, to defend the 
precise prescriptions of the Canon Law. 

Several letters have been received both for and against 
Penguin’s position. We do not, however, intend to reopen the 
controversy in BLACKFRIARS and no other letters will be published 
on this topic. The one printed above was accepted merely because 
the writer has misread into Penguin’s remark a wholesale con- 
demnation of the Continental clergy which he obviously did not 
intend. (ED.) 
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REVIEWS 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE CHURCH AND THE CATHOLIC together with THE SPIRIT OF THE 
LiturGy. By Romano Guardini. Translated by Ada Lane. 
(Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 

THE SPIRIT AND THE BripeE. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. 
Burns Oates; 6/-.) 

The first of these books contains a translation of Vom Sinn der 
Kirche, as well as of Vom Geist der Liturgie which had already 
been published. A useful outline of Guardini’s thought appeared 
in the January BLackrriaRS. His central thesis that human 
personality and liberty find their fulfilment in the measure in 
which man ‘“‘lives, not within the narrow confinement of his 
purely individual and separate existence, but in the fullness and 
integrity of the Church’’ finds its best expression in The Church 
and the Catholic. His treatment tends to be abstract and ‘‘Teu- 
tonic’; but if the reading of him is sometimes rather heavy going 
it always more than repays the effort. 

Abbot Vonier’s more concrete approach to the doctrine of the 
Church and the place of the individual in it is likely to make a 
greater appeal to the average reader. He arouses interest at once 
by his forceful statement of a very real everyday problem felt 
acutely in one form or another by every sincere Catholic, if not 
always made articulate—the problem of the ‘‘Burden of the 
Church.’’ He does not disguise the gravity of the problem which 
the very idea, let alone the reality, of a visible organized insti- 
tutional Church presents. Disregarding academic statements of 
the case against institutionalism, he shows it as a very common- 
place, but none the less agonizing, difficulty which faces us at 
every turn—the very immensity and seeming arrogance of the 
claims of the visible Church which constantly invite criticism and 
hostility; the failure of its members to live up to those claims; the 
follies, deficiencies, sins of its officials; above all the fact that the 
very perfection of its corporate organization, with its highly 
complex dogmatic and juridical system, seems constantly to mili- 
tate against and quench the Spirit it professes to subserve. 

This book has been written because the Abbot ‘‘has noticed 
with a feeling of pain how several recent books by Catholic writers 
of fame make a distinction that is a surrender to protestant feeling 
between the ideal Church and the real Church. Being themselves 
very orthodox Catholics the writers in question abound, of course, 
in encomiums of the beauty of the Church conceived ideally. But 
after that they seem to gloat on the Church’s human infirmities, 
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piling it on and letting the protestant have it his own way with 
his century-old fault-finding.’’ Abbot Vonier answers by piling 
it on on the other side. He bids us, in effect, disregard the burden 
of the Church and the human infirmities that stare us in the face. 
We must see the Church with the eyes of Faith: the Spirit of God 
dwelling in Christ’s Bride; the Holy Ghost as “‘the unceasing 
power of compensation inside the Church equalizing all the 
inequalities of individual Christian lives.’’ The beauty of the 
King’s daughter is within; and the Abbot’s book will be of great 
help in revealing that inward beauty to us, as well as some of its 
outward manifestations. 

But does it answer the problem? The burden of the Church 
remains, and although her inward splendour compensates for it, it 
does not explain it. And, indeed, after his first chapter, the Abbot 
almost totally disregards it. It is here that Guardini’s fine chapter 
on The Way to become Human should be consulted. Following 
a line of thought worked out with even greater clearness in Dr. 
Carl Feckes’ Das Mysterium der heiligen Kirche, he shows that 
the constant tension between the Divine and the Human in the 
Church, between Liebeskirche and Rechtskirche, Spirit and 
Authority, Liberty and Order, Life and Law, is of the very 
essence of the Church here below and the condition of her life 
and vitality. ‘“Tragedy is an integral part of the Church’s nature, 
rooted in her very essence, because ‘the Church’ means that God 
has entered human history; that Christ in His nature, power and 
truth continues to live in a mystical life. It will cease only in 
Heaven, when the Church militant has become the Church glori- 
fied. . . . To be a Catholic is to accept the Church as she is, 
together with her tragedy. . . . Paradoxical as it may seem, 
imperfection belongs to the very essence of the Church on earth. 
And we may not appeal from the visible Church to the idcal of 
the Church.”’ 

Abbot Vonier seems to have missed this; and it is significant 
that he quotes texts of Scripture which plainly refer to the Church 
Triumphant as though they were to be applied to the Church here 
below. The pathos of the image of the Bride, still withheld from 
the consummation of union with her Spouse, her poignant appeal 
“‘Come, Lord Jesus,’’ seem to have escaped him; and with them, 
we think, her real, tragic beauty. The Spirit is still burdened by a 
Body which is subject to the laws of mundane existence, and cries 
to be delivered from the Body of this death. The burden of the 
Church, the infirmities of the Body, are not to be disregarded; 
they must be accepted and embraced. We do not depreciate the 
real value of Abbot Vonier’s book and the courage with which he 
faces a real problem when we say he has missed an opportunity. 
He has written a theological rhapsody where he might have writ- 
ten the great theological tragedy—the Gethsemane of the mystical 
Christ. Victor Wuite, O.P. 
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LituRGY AND Society. The Function of the Church in the Modern 
World. By A. G. Hebert, of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, Kelham. (Faber & Faber; 12/6.) 


Fr. Hebert, an Anglican Religious, in this valuable and infor- 
mative book, primarily addresses himself to members of his own 
communion, to put before them the organic view of the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ. In discussing both the teaching 
and its practical effects in liturgical prayer and worship, he gives 
generous acknowledgment that the inspiration to write came from 
his study of the Catholic Liturgical Movement on the Continent. 

The opening chapters, which are largely drawn from Abbot 
Herwegen’s Kirche und Seele, give a lucid presentation of the 
theology and ethos of the Liturgy in the early Church with their 
emphasis upon Mystery and Fellowship. Following this, Fr. 
Hebert traces the gradual divorce of the laity from active par- 
ticipation in the Holy Sacrifice and the concomitant growth of 
individualism in worship, which found its consummation in the 
sixteenth century. 

Chapter iv, in which Fr. Hebert relates Christian Theology to 
his thesis, tends to confuse simplification with increase of defini- 
tion, and calls for discussion. The Councils of the Church surely 
do more than guard ‘‘the simplicity of the Gospel of God.’’ They 
seem rather to mark successive steps forward in the more exact 
delineation of Divine Truth under the periodic impact of human 
argument and disputation: each marks a crisis which involves 
the necessity of clear statement. Every statement must be pro- 
positional in character, Creeds and Conciliar Definitions alike, 
for man has no other means of expressing truth; and yet Fr. 
Hebert shows an undue apprehension of propositions as savouring 
too much of system to the loss of life. The same fear leads him to 
find in the growth of speculation and the passion for learning 
which marked the Middle Ages “‘ a change with regard to dogma 
closely parallel with the liturgical change.’’ His adherence toF. D. 
Maurice makes him regret a ‘‘closed theological system which is 
the feature of Catholicism and Calvinism,’’ and to dislike a 
theology principally concerned with the truth of positions and 
doctrines to the exclusion of Divine Persons. This is hardly fair 
to Catholic Theology, for which Truth finds its term in God and 
not in dogmas about Him: dogmas are the means, not the end. 

“‘Plausible’’ is hardly the word to qualify St. Thomas’s solu- 
tion of the problem of Faith and Reason. The Thomist synthesis 
did not happen because an accommodation was convenient; the 
solution of the problem was urgent, following the controversies 
aroused by the introduction of Aristotle and the Arab commen- 
= in universities and in monasteries trained in the patristic 
tradition. 
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No Schoolman would assert that ‘‘Revelation was essentially 
a Revelation of doctrines, and faith an intellectual belief in these 
doctrines.’’ For St. Thomas theology is concerned with God (Ia, 
q. I, art. 7). Further, the act of the believer finds its term not in 
the proposition but in reality (IIa Ilae, q. 1, art. 2 ad 2m). 
Quoting Ia, q. I, art. 1, Fr. Hebert asserts that St. Thomas has 
done away with the distinction between dogma and human belief, 
and thus the way is laid open for the construction of an intellec- 
tual map of the universe: ‘‘man is guilty of a Titanism which 
brings its own nemesis.’’ This is hardly in accord with man’s 
universal desire to synthetize his knowledge in an orderly struc- 
ture: there is too great a readiness to jettison Plato, Aristotle and 
all the rest of the philosophers. Granting the Incarnation and 
Divine Revelation, man must either synthetize its truths with 
those of Reason or he must leave a dichotomy between them. His 
nature urges him to escape the old snare of the two Truths and 
therefore the two Gods, which must come of the dichotomy, and 
to aim at co-ordinating these in a single system and unifying them 
by reduction to their common Source. Quotation is sufficient to 
reveal the misconception contained in the following statements: 
‘“‘The Bible, as the Book of Divine Revelation, must necessarily 
be taken as free from error in all its parts. This view of the Bible 
is as necessary to the Scholastic Scheme as to the modern Funda- 
mentalism.’’ ‘‘In view of the criticism which subsequent thinkers 
made upon the Thomist construction, it was inevitable that the 
system should require infallible ecclesiastical authority for its 
guarantee.’’ Side by side with the following words, ‘‘In the New 
Testament the Revelation of God, the Word of God is Christ 
Himself, not a doctrine about Christ,’’ we may quote St. Thomas's 
Introduction to III Pars: “‘Salvator noster, Dominus Jesus viam 
veritatis nobis in seipso demonstravit, per quam ad beatitudinem 
immortalis uitae resurgendo pervenire possimus.”’ 


In a later chapter a reference to the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation as annihilating the substance of the bread calls for adjust- 
ment in view of St. Thomas’s express denial of this (IIIa, q. 
lxxv, art. 3) when he declares that the conversion of the substance 
from the ‘‘terminus a quo’’ to the “‘terminus ad quem’’ is 
instantaneous. 


Criticism seems to outweigh commendation of this book, but 
Fr. Hebert’s manifest understanding and sympathy have hardly 
comprehended St. Thomas’s contribution to Christendom. The 
bars within which Catholic Theology sometimes appears to be 
enclosed are not inherent in that Theology; they are of other 
men’s making. 

AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 
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VALUES AND REALITy. By Leo Ward, C.S.C. (Sheed & Ward; 


uty make Philosophy once more a subject gentlemen can read 
with pleasure’ was among the ambitions of Dr. F. C. S. Schiller’s 
Humanism. Modern ‘‘philosophical’’ popularizations often seem 
to aim at producing something that vulgarians can read with 
pleasure. Yet Fr. Ward’s book is perhaps not facetious enough 
to please the vulgarian, is perhaps better suited to the half- 
educated would-be-intellectual seeking the cheap satisfaction of 
blaspheming what he does not understand, of being confirmed in 
a contempt not based on familiarity. 

There was a moment when we looked forward to keen pleasure 
in spite of the irritating style. He undertook an analysis of the 
value-situation from the point of view of valuing, not of the 
valuable. It was thenceforth clear that we should be studying 
one man’s theory with opposing views mentioned only as occa- 
sion arose, rather than seeing it built up by constructive criticism 
of current opinions. But we were keen to see how his discrimina- 
tion between data and description, mere naming and interpreting, 
was to produce ‘‘usable’’ notions of ‘‘valuing’’ and ‘‘value’’ and 
a theory of values which would fit back into the facts. That we 
should be inclined to question whether some of his ‘‘facts’’ were 
not rather interpretations of fact is no more than could be ex- 
pected by both author and reader. In the second and third parts 
of the book he compares standards with ends and values, aiming 
at distinguishing what others confuse; but it is not clear that he 
does not himself confuse them in making ‘“‘humanness, or man in 
his environment’’ the standard by which to measure values 
ministering to man’s end, the ‘‘fulness of human being,’’ unless 
indeed the standard is to be quite inapplicable. 

We do not imagine that students of philosophy will read the 
book with pleasure; we were continually noticing the aptness with 
which Fr. Ward’s strictures on others could be applied to him- 
self; they were uncritical, they were not lucid, they were loose, 
they were repetitive. He never quotes the German value- 
philosophers, and the Americans he refers to are, with few excep- 
tions, not easily accessible to English readers; most of them, by 
the way, are not philosophers. Thus his numerous footnotes are 
of little use, and we are left aghast at the futilities produced by 
snippet quotations from straw-dummy opponents, some of whom 
we remember for scholarly writing; Fr. Ward can write that 
prudence ‘‘amounts to a kind of literal slide-rule.’’ There is never 
any indication of the way these authors reached the positions 
alleged to be incoherent or unsatisfactory, though that would 
have been a basis for constructive criticism. 

The book ends with a section on ‘‘The Value of Reverence.”’ 

QUENTIN JoHNsTON, O.P. 
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LETTRE SUR L’ INDEPENDENCE. By Jacques Maritain. (Desclée 
de Brouwer; 5 frs.) 


M. Maritain has been getting himself into trouble. Having had 
the nerve to contribute to a new periodical of Leftward leanings, 
it was rumoured (of course) that the Catholic sage was purring 
on the Muscophile hearth-rug. Even France is not immune from 
that kind of thing. 


True, the Leftward periodical did not come up to expectations, 
But M. Maritain vigorously defends his action. This pamphlet is 
his apologia. But its importance is far wider. It is a timely essay 
on the necessity of bringing Christian philosophy down to brass 
tacks; a splendid statement of the policy of penetration demanded 
of the Christian in the modern world. 


“‘To know is to transform.’’ Not in the sense of the Marxist 
principle of the unity of thought and action. But Marx’s axiom 
is “‘the hypertrophy of an important, misunderstood truth. . . . 
Philosophy as such can and must come as near to the domain of 
human action and policy as is possible for a kind of knowledge 
which is concerned with generalizations and with universal laws.” 


The rest of the pamphlet applies this principle. From it follows 
the necessity for the Christian to preserve intact his independence 
—the liberty of the sons of God—while throwing himself un- 
remittingly into everyday concerns. ‘‘The Christian must be 
everywhere; and everywhere he must keep his freedom’’—the 
autonomy which is given him by grace. Worldly instinct—the 
servile sociological instinct of least resistance—tempts Christians 
to shut themselves up complacently in a closed system, ‘‘a man- 
made fortress behind whose battlements the ‘Good’ are gathered 
to war against the ‘Evil’ who besiege them. But spiritual instinct, 
which comes from God, demands that Christians scatter them- 
selves in the world which God has made to bear witness to it and 
bring it life. . . . The central problem of our time, from the 
point of view of a Christian philosophy of history, is the problem 
of the reintegration of the masses, separated from Christianity 
chiefly through the fault of a Christian world renegade to its 
calling. . . . How shall men, separated from us by battlements 
of age-long prejudices, pay any attention to our faith if, instead 
of reverencing their souls, their aspirations, their spiritual diff- 
culties, we remain shut up in goodness knows what sort of 
pharisaical isolation? . . . The Christian does not give his soul 
to the world; but he must go to the world, speak to the world, be 
in the world, in the very heart of the world . . .”’ 


The author inveighs splendidly against the ‘‘illusion and 
inertia’ of the smug bien-pensant, with his “‘bitter and wilful 
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ignorance of his neighbour and of the most certain realities’ of 
life. Self-complacent in his battlemented citadel, he makes no 
attempt to acquaint himself with the “‘humanity, the goodness, 
the incarnate heroism’’ of those he regards as his foes. ‘“The truth 
is that the good and the bad are everywhere mixed together, even 
in the Church; and the image of a fortress or a citadel ought, in 
the present state of the world, to give place to that of an army on 
campaign. The existing battlements are those not of a Christian 
but of an apostate world. We must indeed defend all that remains 
of human and Christian values, but we must also, so far as 
human effort can, create a new world, a Christian world. The 
Church herself indeed, born of God and above time, is a city 
enclosed by walls; by a marvellous paradox she is perfectly 
enclosed because she is universal, and not only the baptized but 
all men of good will belong to her. But it is a great mistake to 
confuse the Church, the Kingdom of God in pilgrimage here 
below, but wholly centred in eternal life, with the earthly social 
structures of the political and temporal life of men, even though 
they may be called Christians.’’ 


The pamphlet concludes with a plea and a plan for new, far- 
sighted, political formations—very different from the sectarian, 
opportunist ‘‘Catholic parties’’—whose object will be to revolu- 
tionize society in accordance with the principles of ‘‘l"humanisme 
intégral’’ of which M. Maritain is the most distinguished exponent. 


Yet some have thought M. Maritain a ‘‘mucker-out’’ ! 
Victor WuitE, O.P. 


NOTICES 


An AUGUSTINE SYNTHESIS. Arranged by Erich Przywara, S.J., 
with an Introduction by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & 
Ward; 12/6.) 


It is six years since the fifteenth centenary of the Bishop of 
Hippo drew men’s attention once more to one whom we can 
tightly call the greatest teacher ever raised up by God for His 
Church. A centenary may be expected to bring forth a 
considerable amount of literature of a more or less ephemeral 
character. But in the case of St. Augustine the volume has been 
incredible and the quality admirable. We need only instance the 
magnificent Miscellanea Agostiniana from Rome and the Miscel- 
lanea Augustiniana from Holland. 


In the present volume Father Przywara has arranged an im- 
mense series of extracts presenting the Saint’s teaching on Truth, 
Faith, the search for God, on the Incarnation and the Mystical 
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Body of Christ, on the ‘‘Man of God’’ and, lastly—perhaps the 
most compelling of all—of Man in God. The translator has had 
an unenviable task, we fancy. For to translate all these passages 
afresh into English would have been a Herculean business and 
he has had, as a rule, to be content with existing translations of 
unequal value. We would not be thought to cavil at the way in 
which he has done his work, but we may be permitted to point 
out a few passages where, though he has not missed Augustine’s 
meaning, he seems to us to have expressed it less felicitously. In 
No. 7 ‘intimate more readily’’ is hardly a rendering of ‘‘facilius 
intimare conamur’’; why not ‘“‘convey to others more effec- 
tively’’? No. 109, ‘‘a firmitate fidei non dimittatur’’ should 
should surely be ‘“‘we must not relax our grasp of it by faith” 
instead of ‘‘be nevertheless not loosened from the steadfastness of 
our faith’’? There are a few misprints, e.g. on pp. xiv, 211, 228, 
and alas there is no Index. But these are minor blemishes on a 
most acceptable volume. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE ETERNAL RELIGION. By E. de Meulder, 
S.J. (Light of the East Series, No. 16, published at 30 Park 
Street, Calcutta. Rupees 1/4.) 


The Jesuits of Calcutta have, for many years past, done a great 
and necessary work in bringing face to face the Catholic faith and 
Hindu philosophy and in showing that they should embrace 
rather than conflict. The Light of the East has printed the admir- 
able articles of Father Johanns on the true inwardness of the 
Hindu sages’ message, far more valuable than their Theosophist 
adulterations. This book continues the good work. The first part 
gives a summary of Catholic apologetics, in which the claims of 
the Indian soul are never forgotten. Even where we tread on 
familiar ground the thought is never hackneyed, although the 
expression is somewhat weakened by the author’s gallant attempt 
to write in a language which is not his own. The second part deals 
specially with the problems that arise now that ‘‘Young India 
faces Christ.’’ There is some wise and generous thinking here, on 
Catholicism and Indian thought, Catholicism and Indian 
Art, Christianity and Woman, and so forth. The reader can- 
not but admire the writer’s sincere and fervid self-identification 
with the spiritual, intellectual and national cause of Mother India. 
At the same time, perhaps in the nature of things, the appeal is 
more popular and journalistic than that of Father Johanns. Far 
be it, however, from this reviewer, Englishman as he is, to carp 
and cavil at a gallant attempt, so largely successful, of a Euro- 
pean brother to shoulder a burden which an English Catholic who 
“‘thinks imperially’’ might well believe to be hisown.  C.R. 
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THE CRAFT OF SUFFERING. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Burns 
Oates; 3/6.) 


Now that euthanasia is so strongly recommended as a way 
of escape from suffering, it is a welcome coincidence that there 
have recently been published several books showing the true 
value of suffering from the Catholic point of view. The latest of 
these comes from the pen of a master of literary craft. It is full 
of gems of thought; brilliant, terse axioms, words and phrases 
chiselled out to express his thoughts. But it is often rather 
difficult to grasp his meaning. The flow of his ideas, akin to 
a swift river rushing headlong over boulders and other obstacles, 
even its banks, in its onward course, is apt to create in a slower 
mind a vague bewilderment. All however becomes clear as soon 
as the reader remembers it is a case of enthymene, one of the 
premises of the argument not being expressed, perhaps here 
designedly or because they are mere verbatim notes of the author 
for his own personal use in the retreats. Among the good things 
in this book are the records of incidents of which the author 
personally has been a witness. These must have made the retreat 
discourses still more interesting and helpful, the cases being of 
ordinary people. J. D. R. 


PLAN FOR CINEMA. By Dallas Bower. (Dent; 6/-.) 


It is always stimulating to hear an artist discussing his trade. 
Mr. Dallas Bower has had practical experience of every depart- 
ment of film-making and his little book contains much that is 
useful and suggestive. He begins with an amusing account of the 
early days of the cinema, goes on to discuss some fundamental 
problems of film aesthetic, and finishes with a somewhat startling 
forecast for the future. He thinks that at present film is still 
ina decidedly rudimentary stage of its development and considers 
that the really revolutionary influence is and will continue to be 
wireless. We have sound. Colour is on the way, and stereoscopy 
will follow. But this will not be the end. In the cinema of the 
future scenes will be photographed simultaneously from four 
angles, projected by four projectors on a translucent, cylindrical 
screen, so that we shall see life-sized figures in their natural 
colours moving on an invisible screen. If this dream—for dream 
it is—is realized, film will at once become the supreme art, com- 
bining the chief excellences of all the other arts. 

This book is a distinct contribution to its subject, but it is a pity 
that it should be so ill-arranged and written in a slipshod style. 
And surely six shillings is a lot for a book of less than one hundred 
and fifty pages without illustrations? G. M. T. 
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THE PLAY 


Miss Helen Jerome is a brave woman. In dramatizing Pride 
and Prejudice for performance at the St. JAMES THEATRE, she 
had to reckon not only with those who, believing that a work of 
art born in one medium cannot indifferently be translated into 
another, usually look askance at a dramatized novel, but with 
those whose intimacy with ‘‘Jane’’ leads them to feel towards 
her as children feel towards familiar favourite tales, ready to 
revolt at the smallest variation or infidelity. Yet so deftly and 
discreetly has Miss Jerome done her work, so penetrated is she 
by the spirit of her author, that the play is a delight. 

Much of course had to be sacrificed. In the speeding up and 
condensation of action the subtlety of psychological process is 
lost. When the Bennets have hardly heard of the new tenancy of 
Netherby Hall than Bingley and Darcy actually pay a visit, and 
the two gentlemen are barely out of the house before Mr. Collins’ 
arrival is announced, we wonder how Mrs. Bennett’s nerves 
survived such a succession of momentous happenings, and if 
Longbourn presented such breathless social life, what more could 
Brighton offer to gadabout Lydia? One must agree too with 
another critic that never would Lady Catherine de Bourgh have 
invited Elizabeth to stay. But these are minor matters; in essen- 
tials and atmosphere the rendering is as truthful as it could well 
be. The ear is continually charmed by language at once so pure 
and so to the point, and the acting of the whole caste has an 
admirable finish. I shall never re-read Pride and Prejudice 
without seeing delicious Celia Johnson as delicious Elizabeth. 

In the triumphant run of Romeo and Juliet at the New 
THEATRE, which has just ended, as in his Hamlet Mr. Gielgud 
gave a sincere, straightforward, balanced and delicately phrased 
performance, in which the mysterious underlying motifs became 
discernible, like overtones of music. Miss Peggy Ashcroft was a 
perfect Juliet, and to me the high light of the whole play was 
the moment when she realized that even the Nurse had abandoned 
her, and that those two children must work out their destiny 
alone—save of course for that all too well-meaning child of larger 
growth, the Friar. Here is a theme constant in so much of 
Shakespeare’s work—not the threat to the old from the younger 
generation knocking at the door, but the very reverse, the 
strangling of what is young and new by the old. Cordelia dies 
through Lear’s folly; in Hamlet and Romeo we see those that 
should have stood for regeneration and new life caught in the 
toils and so becoming themselves instruments of destruction. It 
is tempting to see in this theme an unconscious parable of the 
story of Shakespeare’s time, and not of his time only; such indeed 
was the tragedy of the Renaissance, the blighted blossom. Thus 
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read, Romeo and Juliet, among the first of Shakespeare’s plays, 
finds its pendant in The Tempest, the last, when youth goes 
forward to a “‘brave new world,’”’ but it is a world lit by 
an apocalyptic light, hardly of this earth. 
Of Ibsen, and the excellent presentation of him at the 
CRITERION THEATRE, Piccadilly, I hope to speak next month. 
BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Somebody has recently called Handel the G.O.M. of English 
music. Of course, omnis comparatio claudicat; but even so, this 
is surely going a bit far. Handel’s dignity is not often pompous 
or ponderous; his most massive rectitude certainly does not sug- 
gest a Victorian Sunday afternoon; he can be as debonair as 
Dizzy. Samson is one of his great overtures, too seldom heard: 
it begins in quite un-Gladstonian majesty, and continues in the 
grace and vivacity of a Brandenburg allegro. Decca add to their 
list of successes by issuing a recording of this by Sir Henry Wood 
(K 812). Mozart, thank heaven, is hardly likely to be compared 
to Mr. Gladstone, though on the other hand he is sometimes 
spoken of as if a dainty elegance were his best attribute, as 
though he were capable of no better than pirouetting round the 
ballroom in high-heeled shoes and a periwig. He can at times be 
carefree; the Serenata Notturno, if not in his greatest vein, is a 
lovely example of his combination of daintiness and strength; the 
Boyd Neel again give a beautiful rendering (K 813-4). Arthur 
Bliss should make the Wells film Things to Come worth while if 
the film itself is not; the incidental Ballet for Children and ‘‘melo- 
dramatic’’ music are excellent, and worth possessing for their own 
sake (K 810-11). Prokofieff in Sarcasme no. 5 is naughty but nice; 
the Glazounow Concert Etude in G major on the other side is a 
concert étude; the capable pianist who plays both is Borowsky 
(DE 7053). Milhaud’s Quartet no. 7 (Allegro, Andante, Lento, 
Vivace), played by the Galimir with great delicacy, is charming, 
and grows more so with better acquaintance; the lento particularly 
lovely (DE 7054-5). 

Of first rank among the H.M.V. recordings is the Franck 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, played by Yehudi and Hephzibah 
Menuhin. Their treatment is sympathetic; if the piano compares 
at times unfavourably with Blanche Selva’s playing in the older 
Columbia version, it is at any rate a great improvement on the 
recent rendering of the Kreutzer; the fiddle is excellent, the 
recording flawless (DB 2742-5). The Czech Philharmonic, who 
made so fine a recording of Dvorak’s 4th Symphony last month, 
roy play his Slavonic Dances, nos. I and 2 with equal vivacity 

2825). 
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Anyone who wishes to convert a friend to the liturgical move- 
ment could hardly do better than play him the Liszt Missa 
Chorals. It is all that a Mass ought not to be. It goes on for ten 
12 in. sides; there is no particular reason why it should stop 
there. The singing is poor, though to English ears diverting. The 
discs should be allowed to go on turning some moments after the 
official noise has ceased, for they then produce an engaging sort 
of groan (CA 8219-23). 

The World’s Nightingale—which being interpreted is Erna 
Sack—sings I Give My Heart and Now I Have Found You from 
Lily Pons’ recent film; coloratura with urge and a tendency to 
untidiness (O 132). To Maria Gentile’s singing of two arias from 
Donizetti much the same applies (DE 7052). Per contra, Elisabeth 
Schumann’s singing of Kjerulf’s Last Night and Ronald’s Down 
in the Forest is as clear-cut and sterling as ever, though the songs 
are not the happiest of material, and, talking of nightingales, 
Mme. Schumann’s imitation of this bird, charming as it is, ought 
not to feature in too many records (DA 1457). The sentimental 
ballad seems definitely not to be Noel Coward’s happiest medium; 
We were Dancing, from To-night at 8-30, is as unsuccessful (so 
is the coupling, Parisian Pierrot) as Red Peppers was a triumph 
(B 8414). 

There are now two versions available of Solitude played by 
Ellington himself; in addition to the Brunswick version mentioned 
some time ago there is an H.M.V. disc (B 8410). The two differ 
considerably: the H.M.V. gives great prominence to the brass, 
which is inclined to galumph in a manner ill-suited to the music; 
the thing as a whole is less simple than the Brunswick which is 
throughout smooth, quiet and full of dignity. While the former 
is much the better recording, the latter seems as far as the music 
is concerned to carry off an easy victory. 

Jack Buchanan puts his personality across successfully in two 
successful songs from Come Out of the Pantry (O 2125); Connie 
Boswell does likewise, with her usual excellent technique, in 
Moon over Miami and With All My Heart (O 2127); while the 
Boswell Sisters are a cheery euphonious riot in The Music Goes 
Round and Around (O 2142). Elsie Carlisle continues her tale of 
true but unrequited love in My Shadow (yes, it’s come to that) 
*s Where My Sweetheart Used to Be; but she shouldn’t have sung 
Up the Wooden Hill to Bedfordshire, shadow or no shadow 
(F 5877). A singularly rich and meaty version of the Cavalleria 
Intermezzo and the Sadko Song of India is provided by the 
Boston Orchestra on B 8412; for those who would like to hear 
George Scott-Wood make a noise like a mighty Wurlitzer on a 
piano-accordion there is The Whistler and His Dog and Stars and 
Stripes on BD 3209. 

(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; C, 4/-; DA, 4/-; B, 2/6; BD, 1/6. 
Decca: CA series, 4/-; DE, 2/6; K, 2/6; O (12 in.), 4/-; O (10 in.), 2/6; 
F, 1/6.) G. V. 
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NOTICES 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

BARKER ee Sunnyside Farm, by F. E. P., Preface H. E. G. 
Rope (4d.). 

Bruce (Milwaukee): A Source Book for Medieval Economic History, 
Roy C. Cave and Herbert H. Coulson ($2.50). 

Bruce Humpuries (Boston, Mass.): Ephraim the Jew, A Norton Ray- 
bould ($2.00) . 

Burns Oates: The Labour Contract, Prof. B. F. Shields (5/-); The 
Passion for the People, Fr. Luigi, C.P., tr. Fr. Martin, C.P. (2nd 
imp.), (1/6); The Craft of Suffering, Vincent McNabb, O.P. (3/6); 
Saints You Ought to Know, G. J. Macgillivray (6/-); The Splendour 
of the Saints, Aloysius Roche (3/6); A Prince’s Progress, Cubitt 
Lucey, ill. Frank Rogers (5/-); Pére Lamy, Comte Paul Biver, 
Preface, Jacques Maritain (5/-). 

Care: The Source of Civilization, Gerald Heard (12/6). 

Cary & rey The ‘‘Tower’’ Mass for two equal voices, F. M. de Zulueta, 
S.J. (2/-). 

CaTHOLIC SociaL GuILD: A Catholic Catechism of Social Questions, T. J. 
Kane (6d.). 

CerF (Juvisy, S.-et-O.): Les dominicaines des prisons, R. P. Lelong, 
O.P. (15 frs.). 

Dent: World History: The Growth of Western Civilization, R. Fletchley 
and W. N. Weech (12/6). 

DescLEE ET CrE (Tournai and Paris): Manual of Patrology and History 
of Theology, F. Cayré, A.A., tr. H. Howitt, A.A. Vol. I (50 B. frs.). 

DescLEE, DE BRouWER (Paris): La geste des martyrs, Pierre Hanozin, 
S.J. (12 frs.); Essai sur l’expérience de la mort, P. L. Landsberg 
(8 frs.); Les Psaumes: traduction rythmée d’aprés lhebreu, L. 
Desnoyers (35 frs.). 

FaBeR & FaBER: Essays Ancient and Modern, T. S. Eliot (6/-); The 
Faber Book of Modern Verse, ed. Michael Roberts (7/6); Abraham: 
Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins, Sir Leonard Woolley (7/6). 

Gottancz: The Yellow Spot: The Extermination of the Jews in Germany, 
Introduction by the Bp. of Durham (cloth, 8/6; paper, 5/-). 


| Herpver (Freiburg i.B.): Neue Wege in der Sprachbildung, S. Altekamp 


und W. Wérmann (RM. 4.20). 

LiturGIcAL Press (Collegeville, Minn.): The Hour of Prime for every 
day in the week . . . for the use of the laity ($0.15). 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY Press: Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, Watkin 
Williams (25/-). 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PrREss: European Civilization, ed. Edward Eyre, 
Vol. IV: The Reformation (18/-). 

PETER HANSTEIN (Bonn): Das Buch der Psalmen, iibersetzt und erklart 
von Dr. Heinrich Herkenne (RM. 14.50); Die Erlésergestalt in der 
belletrischen Literatur seit 1890 als Deuterin der Zeit, Dr. Adolf 
Heuser (RM. 6.20). 

SHEED & Warp: The Greatest of the Borgias, Margaret Yeo (7/6); The 
True Prayers of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtilde, tr. the late Canon 
John Gray, 3rd edn. (3/6); Gates of the Church, C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. (2/6); Night over the East, tr. and adapted from the German 
by Edwin and Willa Muir (7/6); Don John of Austria, Margaret 
Yeo (cheap edn. 3/6); Dostoievsky, N. Berdyaev (cheap edn. 3/6); 
St. John of the Cross, Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. (cheap edn. 10/6). 

S.P.C.K.: St. Seraphim of Sarov Concerning the Aim of the Christian 
Life, tr. A. F. Dobbie-Bateman (1/6); and seven pamphlets pub- 
lished for the Anglican and Eastern Churches Association. 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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G. K. Chesterton 
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For a limited period only G.K.’s WEEKLY is offering 
free to all new readers who take out a Subscription for 
three months or more a copy of 


The Distributist Programme 


(usual price I/-): a statement of practical policies by 
the introduction of which large scale Capitalism and its 
twin brother Communism could be replaced by a Dis- 
tributist State. 


Subscription rates are as follows: 
3 MonTHs, 7S.; 6 MONTHS, 14S.; I YEAR, 28s. 
Post free to all parts of the world 


The Restoration of Property 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


The Distributist League announces the publication this 
month of Mr. Belloc’s book, which is a new study of the 
problems affecting ownership in this country. 

The price is 1/- (postage 2d. on one copy, 4d. on three 
copies, 8d. on six copies). Secure your copy now. Orders 
should be sent to The Manager— 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


7/8 ROLLS PASSAGE, LONDON, E.C.4 























THE TABLET 


is now under the direction of A. H. POLLEN, 
DoucLas WooprurF, T. F. Burns, F. W. 
CHAMBERS, K.S.G., and CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
and has begun a new chapter in its long and 
eventful history. The traditional character of 
the paper is maintained but there are a num- 
ber of new features. Send a post card to the 


Manager, 


THE TABLET 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


for a free specimen copy—it will convince you 
that the oldest and premier Catholic newspaper 
may now stand as an organ of Catholic opinion 
to the nation at large; wide in its interests, 


authoritative and unbiassed. 
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